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Co Correspondents. 

H.—The article on ‘Mounted Infantry’ will appear next week. 

W. R. M.—Have ordered your Harness. 

R. S. T.—Will write E. A. M. as soon as we can find a Horse that will fill your order. 

W. H.— Will send you the paper with pleasure, which is the best we can do. 

B. R. S.—The ‘ Barton and Cox’ story is inimitably told. but is quite too spicy for our 
columns. Much obliged for your suggestion, and will ‘see about it.’ 

‘ Peter Goahead.’—Try again, old fellow, and you will fetch it, sure. 

T. H.—Lady Suffolk won a heat of Mac in 2:26. at (ambridge. 

H. P. 8.—A Cock and two Hens will cost you $15. 

G. H. H.—The best breaker we know resides at Newark ; will ascertain if he will take 
your Pointer. : 

H. D. R.—A horse cannot start for a fourth heat unless he has won a previous one. 

E. & 8.—The bet was a quibble. 

R. P.—Will give you a decision next week. 

Several original articles are on file for next week’s paper. and half a dozen orders are 
being filled, not here referred to. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“Spirit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commis- 


sion, for the purchase of all descriptions of Imrpgoven Stock, and articles to be obtained 
at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising — 

Thorough-bred Stock, \ Carriages and Harness, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, } Agricultural Implements, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, Sail and Row Boats. 

Fighting Cocks, Machinery, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc. 3o00ks, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Susic and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Ex. etc. ete. 











An experience of many years, and a familiar -quaintance with breeders, manufac- 
éurers, and others, will enable the Editor to executany orders or commissions entrusted 
to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. . 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stocKtc Where a choice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he Wi pjease state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. Perter)—must be post paid. March 1. 1845. 


OUR AGENTS 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAME%nd their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the \ynes» and the “Turf Regis- 


ter.”’ 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., i8 OUT\neral Travelling Agent for 
Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth street, Phil phia, is our General Tra- 
velling Agent, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, 1. P. Stem, John Collins, 
James Deering, A. Kirk Wellington, Chas. 8. Hall, E. A. EW james Clark. John W. 
Allen, and P. Locke. ws y ; 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohi our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States. assisted by J. R. Smith, J. T-’4t Jason Taylor, J. W. 
Armstrong, Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, and G. Steinman. 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher Oh, « Spirit,’ to canvass 
for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names @.y)}<criptions for the 


4 will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODW, 92 Norfolk street. 
Strand, London. ’ 

aay Receipts from either of the above will be good. : 

Sa Our Canada Subscribers are informed that Mr. T WOOD it, longer employed 
as Collector for this paper. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMEX 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARtg yg50, 


ANATOILE. 

‘ Spirit? Darling '!—If you were not born in the Fifth War, sts your 
misfortune. Do you not know it (the ward, 1 mean), a perfe multum 
in, &c., and a multiplier and ——tiplicand, to boot. It has W Broad- 
way, and the Hospital, and the Museum Hotel, and a tall liberty le, and 
is such a mart for second-hand boots! A few of us boys pile OULnpers, 
charter the north side of an awning post, and when we have dontading 
the ‘ Spirit,’ stir up stories on our own hook. Any man among’ who 
gets up an old story, in no matter how new 4 dressing, is forthWit neg 
@ penny segar round, and forced to stand listener a fortnight. Hen, 
of ours—an absolute fact. 

Anatoile is a tall, black, French emigree, whom the political dit_ 
bances of St. Domingo drove to our isle some thirty years ago. |, 
brought his wits with him, and that calling which his compatriot refugy; 
fall into as naturally as pig’s squeak—cigar making. 














The dialogue continues triangularly, Toso trembles, Anatoile and Toso 
smile; at length— 

Anatoile—* Ah, Monsieur, me hab him direckly me make him drunk ; 
me get de seegar sheep, for twelve dollar.’ 

The Grocer pushes the tafia, the darks become smoky, and finally the 
bargain is struck for twelve dollars a thousand, the goods delivered, Ana- 
toile pockets the cash, a clear $225 beyond the actual value of the cigars, 
and a small commission, and the Grocer’s smiles. Eaey. 


MARCH OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


, Knoxvitte, Tenn., Feb. 26, 1850. 
Inclosed you will please find 8 valuable documents, the last that I shall 
trouble you with. 
J. Aberdeen and myself have concluded to marry and retire from pub- 
lic life, you may hear from one of us occasionally, if anything extra rich 
turns up. Yours truly, 








Peter P. Pacxete P. Saunt. 
The Old Gineral. 


| Lovevitir, May the 2rd, 49. 

| Dear Sir—I got heare a few hours agow I found frend Aberdeen and fa- 
| mily in fine health I have nothing of intrest to right you az I came threw 
| Henderson I made an arangement with G.S. Carr formaley of Krout 
| Cty to mete me at Boston on the Ist May to Devide the Riding with me 
in Ala to morrow we start out to try owr Luck in ower new field of action 


| Hopeing that we may find thing Better heare than I have Eve found | 


| them in Mexico Aberdeen says it will take uz 6 weeks to get Round heare 
| when we get threw hear Carr will help me to drive what Ever Cattle we 
/may get out my old Range in Mexico I got the next thing to know money 
/on my way up threw Mexico I think I have made arangments to close the 
‘most of them debts in stock as I go Back 1 thought asI rote you Before 
th at Smith waz to gow to the west But Carr tells me that he came Back 


_to cheroke in a few days after I Left what he will now do the Lord onley 
can tell for no mortell man can tell iney thing about him I will right you 


in a few days fully Right to me to Marshell I am in tollerable health ha- 
ving akean apatite for meney things Excuse hast yours with due respect. 
Swan Ponp may 29 49. 
Messrs — & Co—Sir please let the barrier have ashirt cloth 
from your store of bloched domestic and fine linen enough to make the 
bosom a llar and wrist bands and charge your obedient servant with 
the same... Perer P. Packe te P. Savut. 
this 29 of May 1849. 
and sir please send it to your wife by the barrier and tell her that I re 
quest her and Margarut Smith to make it against saturday next with out 





fail as I expect an invite to a large quiting on Beaver Creek and I want | 


them to send me word whether they can have it readdy then or not and 


whether they can convey it to me any way conveniantly be twixt now and | 


then and I want it made in the highth of fashion 


and oblige yours &C Zack Haynes. 





C.iearFork Morgan County Tenn Decmber 26th 1849. 
Mr. Dear Sir—As I am At Leasur I thought that it would be pro- 
per for me to write something to you in Regard the water I wrote you Be 
fore of the Fish Market of this County I am antious for that office and for 
many Reasons and it will Be of Interest to me and my Buizness and I will 
make it to your Interest if you Give to me I did intend to have talked to 
you on that subject But neglected to doo so But if you have any thoughts 
of making me your Fish Market man I will come over and se you on that 
subject I have no idee what this conty is worth you know Better than I 
doo I would like to hear from you on this subject I Remain your friend 
till deth , Deputy Suaes. 
My wife did not write this twas me! that’s what. 


SCRAPS FROM ‘PUNCH IN CANADA,’ 
(A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, PUBLISHED AT TORONTO.) 
ORIGINAL POETS, 

Punch has noticed, in the corners of some of the provincial newspapers 
in this ‘ wooden-country,’ verses under the title of select poetry ; and, by 
way of exciting the interest and drawing the attention of readers, the 
word ‘ Original’ in fancy capitals is added. These original poets trouble 
Punch to pay postage for communications. Out of respect to the parents 
and guardians of these geniuses he has hitherto only inserted their lucu- 
brations in his office stove, but he can be tortured both in mind and 








Twenty-five years ago, Anatoile, having made up some 30 M. cigatpocket no longer; he has resolved to publish all the nonsense verses he 
Rappahannock brand, worth about $4,50 per M., went to a groger, anteceives, and thus inflict on their perpetrators the only punishment equal 


gaid— 


‘ Sare, I hab one fren who bring tirty thousand cigar from Havana; 
he talk no Englis, but I will bring him to you, and you can make good | 


bargain yourself; all dat I want is small commishun.’ 
Grocer— Very well, bring him along.’ 


Anatoile then called on a confrere, a short French darkie, and said— | 
‘Toso, you go wid me; you must talk no Englis, and when I talk Spanish 
(Anatoile knew about twenty words of the latter language), you mus sy | 
‘ si, signor,’ and ‘ caraho,’ and den when I wink, you must tremb (shiver) | 


a little with de cold; den I get you someting to drink.’ 
Toso—‘ Ver well.’ . 
Scene, Grocer’s Store.—Enter omnes. 
Anatoile—* Ah, Monsieur, I hav brot my fren dat hab de cigar.’ 
Grocer (looking at Toso)—‘ How d’ye do, sir ” 
Toso—(looking at Grocer with a ‘ kaneet ferstan’ air.) 
Grocer—(Bows.) 
Toso—( Ditto.) 
Grocer— What do you ask for your cigars ” 
Toso—(The aforesaid look.) 


Anatoile— Ah, Monsieur, my fren no speak Englis, but I will ask him. | the State of 


. Bignor Toso caraho penatera cigaros ” 
Toso—‘ Si, Signor, caraho.’ 
Anatoile— My fren say he take fifteen dollar a tousan.’ 


Grocer—‘ Pshaw! that’s too much for thirty thousand; I'll give him| That the sun 


twelve, tell him.’ 
Anatoile—‘ Signor Toso, com asta ustay cigaros.’ 
Toso—‘ Caraho, ustay.’ 


Anatoile—* He say he no take one cent less. (Toso here gives a slight! the heavens, we ce 
whiver.) Ah, Monsieur, you see he tremb—he cold—he board my house} the Vermonter for 
—he always cold—I pile on de blanket so high—he cold yet—I pile him the solar system, a 
aap to de cealin—he cole yet—I make big fire—he cold all de time—gib 


him little tafia, he feel better.’ 
Grocer—(Hands down the stuff and smells a bargain.) 
Anatoile and Toso mutually smile heavily. 
Anatoile— Toso caraho usta ustay cigaros.’ 
Toso— Si, Signor.’ 


At the third smile Toso comes down to fourteen dollars a thousand, and] ¢arnoon at St. James’s. 


his eyes begin to sparkle. 


Anatoile (casting his eyes on a cheese knife)—‘ Monsieur’—aside to the | ed of costly red, blue and eau, and wearing 


Grocer— put way dat knife; my fren a Spanish—he get mad, he cut 
coup wid de knife. « 


Grocer—(Slides the blade out of sight, and scents stronger for the bar- | sage from Royalty, he buri 


gain.) 


» their grave offence—the world’s ridicule. 


SPECIMENS OF CONTRIBUTIONS.—No. 1. 
From a Love-sick Youth, age 17. 
The airy Heifers lightsome skip 
Along the moonlight breeze ; 
But softer still is Julia’s lip, 
Wild whispering ‘ that’s the cheese.” 


The gentle dun smiles like the morn ; 
The piper puts his kilt on; 

The rubies on my Julia’s nose, 
Proclaim that ‘ she’s the Stilton.’ 


The moon comes dancing out at night, 
Envions to glance at she; 

The stars blaze out their tiny light, 
And wink their eyes at me. 


But what care I for moon or stars, 
Or Julia’s nose or eye; 

I knows my Julia frowns on me’ 
And in despair I die. 












Important Scientific Discovery. 
ddressed by a superintendent of schools somewhere in 
elegant simil nt, to the parents of his pupils, we find the following 
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who are parents, will often be as serviceable to the 
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be obliged to resort to a dressing of plaster on his 
nary is subject t retted. We have long been aware that that lumi- 
i A metimes impa °" his face—a sort of cutaneous blemish which 
that his feet had sw the childern of earth, in the form of freckles ; but 
from his incessant pedestrian efforts in climbing 

never had the least idea. Much credit is due 
ring this alarming indication of unsoundness in 
hould not be surprised to hear that his Yankee 
terprise had induced him to enter into a con- 
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CANADA AT ST. JAMES’S. 
t number, Punch received a despatch across 


PUNC 
Just after the issue 


operated with the lightning of his wit, he quickly found himself at Buck- 
_inglfam Palace ; when, producing his wand of office or street-marshal’s 
| baton, he was with great solemnity ushered into the Council Chamber by 
| a gold-stick which he found in waiting ; and having an eye to business, he 
| pocketed the gold stick, and, with the air of a man who has done a virtu- 
| ous action, took his seat at the Council-board. Her Majesty, he is happy 
| to say, looked at him with both her eyes and remarkably well. She gra- 
ciously enquired after his circulation, which he informed her was good, 
and considerably increased by the rapidity of his electric eels. Her Ma- 
jesty enquired, if he had been running? An explanation ensued, when 
Her Majesty, with great dignity, stated that the joke, if meant as such, 
was remarkably fishy. Three Brobdignag feathers, and a small boy at the 
end of them, were present, which, altogether, formed the Prince of Wales, 
who instantly introduced himself to Toby, who had accompanied Punch. 
Toby stood on his hind legs, and invested His Royal Highness with a col- 
lar of the noble order of the plum-cake, which H.R. H. received with 
visible uneasiness. Punch was then introduced to the Princess Alice, 
who insisted on having a ride on his hump, which he was graciously pleas- 
ed to permit. The two little Royal Highnesses hereupon got noisy and 
troublesome, and were sent up to the nursery with a flea in each ear. Her 
Majesty, after apologizing for the rudeness of the Royal babes, called the 
Council to order, placing Punch on her right hand ; and condescendingly 
commanding Punch not to make a fool of himself, Her Majesty requested 
Lord John Russell to state the object of the Council. : 
Lord John Russell said he wished to enquire what was to be done with 
the Colonies. ; ; 
| Her Majesty remarked, that her Colonies seemed in danger of being 
| done with altogether, in which case her kingdom would be altogether 
| done, and requested the venerable Punch to state his opinions. _ 
__ The Venerable Punch begged to decline for the moment. His journey 
by lightning had lightened up his appetite; and however anxious he 
might be to support the integrity of Her Majesty’s dominions, his own 
integrity compelled him to say, that he was desirous, before expressing 
his sentiments on affairs of state, to give his opinion on the state of Hor 
Majesty’s larder and cellar. , . 
A rasher of bacon and a pot of half-and-half were instantly laid before 
Punch, who, not wishing to keep Her Majesty waiting, desired to know 
Lord Grey’s ideas of Colonial affairs. 
LordGrey said he had no ideas. 
Punch agreed with him. . 
Lord Grey then observed, that he believed the Colonies were, like scold- 
ing wives, very troublesome—particularly Canada and theCape. There 
was no pleasing the inhabitants. If they sent them a healthy lot of con- 
victs, they revolted ; and if left alone, they complained that they were 
forgotten. In Canada, his illustrious and compost-selling relative—— 
| [Here Toby barked very loud, and Her Majesty smiled.] Lord Grey con- 
tinued : In Canada, he said, his illustrious and compost-disposing relative 
_had done all in his power to prevent that colony from ever troubling the 
mother country any more; and if it had not been for the Annexation 
/ movement, he thought he would have succeeded. On the whole, he 
thought Canada should be abandoned as soon as his noble and compost- 

disposing relative had succeeded in paying off the mortgage on his fatnily 
estate, which he considered, at the rate he was now going on, would not 
be long first. : 

Her Majesty.—And the Lower Provinces, my Lord? 

Lord Grey.—Give them up too. 

Her Majesty.—How of the West Indies, my Lord? 

Lord Grey.—Give them up too. ‘ 

Her Majesty.—And the East Indies, my Lord—the East Indies, the 
fabled scenes of gods—what of them? 

Lord Grey.—Give them up, give them up by all means. _ 

Her Majesty (with great firmness, and an expression of pity and con- 
tempt).—No, my Lord, not aninch of them. You are called Grey, my 
Lord—your name should be Green. We won our colonies, my Lord, and 
we will keep them. Thestar of England shall not set in Victoria’s reign. 
To me, as a sacred trust, was the guardianship of these realms given; 
and if they would deprive me of them, they must use something stronger 
than honied words. The Lion is not tamed, my Lord—he only sleepeth. 
Asa woman, and with a woman’s spirit, we hold this sceptre; but we 
will not see all the fruits of former victories pulled down at once. This 
advice may be yours, Earl Grey; but is it that of your colleagues? Is 
it yours, my faithful Punch, my honest councillor and good friend—is it 

yours ? 

, Punch (finishing the half-and-half).—Most decidedly not; and, your 
Majesty, I feel inspired—I feel —— 

Her Majesty.—Finish my bacon, Punch. 

Punch.—No, your Majesty, it is my wish to save your bacon. [To the 
| other Councillors.) And you, my Lords, will you give up the colonies ? 
| Other Councillors.—Not if we can keep them! ; 

Her Majesty.—If; what, talk tome of ifs! There are no ifs, there 
shall be no ifs. You may retire. ts 4 
| {Exreunt Councillors in disorder ; Toby biting their calves and de- 
stroying their silk stockings.] 

Her Majesty.—Good dog! good Toby ! seize ’em. 

[Earl Grey having tumbled down stairs, tripped up by Toby, To- 
by returns, wagging his tail. Her Majesty bestows on Toby the 
Order of the Kick.] 

Her Majesty and Punch then held council together, as to the best 
means of promoting the interests of Canada; but being sworn to secrecy 
over a glass of Constantia, what his advice was future events will show 
This much Punch is at liberty to say: that his advice will be followed ; 
Lord Elgin will be sent up to Mica Bay and be made an Indian Chief, and 
annexation indefinitely postponed. 

How Punch got home he does not exactly know. The last thing he re- 
members, previous to waking in Toronto, was hobbing and nobbing with 
the Duke of Wellington, out of the sixteenth bottle of Port, vintage 
1811. 





| 








FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Ladies’ Public Promenade Dress.—Bonnets are generally worn by those 
who have them. We have, however, seen several milesian leaders of fa- 
shions in the east, who tastefully fold a shawl around them, so disposed 
as to form a hood which protects both head and shoulders. The style of 
bonnet is frequently that of the winter of 1845, and in some instances of 
a later date, indeed, of dates unknown; the fabric resembles velvet de- 
nuded of pile; some possess a variety of tints, from atmospheric influ- 
ence, and have a neg/igee drop in front, partially concealing the visage. 
The ribbons generally fasten under the chin, sometimes tied in knots, but 
ladies of taste prefer bows. Necks are ornamented with the furs of wild 
animals, or the domestic cat. Shawls are crossed infront. Ladies of a 
domestic turn, who indulge in the useful pursuit of fetching beer from a 
neighboring hotel, frequently carry keys, which, swung round the finger, 
present a singularly lively and striking coup-d’ei/. The dress of the 
lower part of the frame, falling in careless elegance over the shoes, par- 
ticularly when of different colors and heterogenous material gadds much 
to the picturesque effect. Boots or shoes are much worn down at the heel, 
and open at the toes, for the purpose of ventilation. 

Gentlemens’ Fashions.—We notice that coats are frequently open at the 
elbow, and richly fringed at the termination of the tails. These are of a 
description much worn. Amongst architects’ assistants, the favorite ma 
terial appears to be fustain, to which members of parliament are also 
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travelling costume, and fill 


much attached. The garments of the former class are rman creed 
ornamented with the city mud. We have seena few shirts with buttons 
on, but they are by no means general. Trousers agpoee to beall the rage ; 
in morning dress, few are seen without them, but they are generally taken 
oft at night; occasionally, however, when gentlemen dine out, who are 
unaccustomed to do so, they form a portion of the night dress. Trousers 
are worn long or short, at the option of the owner, but gentlemen gene- 
rally object to wearing them too long. When worn long, they are usually 
of a variegated material. Stockings are sometimes divested of feet, which 
saves the inconvenience of darning. Hats are various. The favorites ap- 
pear to be well greased, and are richly trimmed with black crape. 
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DEER HUNTING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
























Dutch permitted himself to be carried out of Court, muttering Dutch 


Cuar.eston, 8. C., Feb. 25, 1850. ashe went. After getting out of the court house, some one who had wit- 
Dear * Spirit’—Since last we smiled’ together at Frank’s, I have been’ nessed the scene asked him, why he did not go when the Judge told 


promising myself, and threatening you,as well as some other of my very | 
Sew friends, to write about the wonderful doings in this good old-fashioned 

State. Business and laziness (the latter a Southern disease) have pre- 

vented me from so doing until now, and after assuring you that ‘ York’s 

Tall Son,’ the fox-head breast-pin, and the black and blue scarf, have not 

been forgotten by your correspondent, and begging that you will not 

trouble yourself about] the seventeen-hands-high coach horses, I shall 

begin. 

Not many miles from the very ancient, populous, and fashionable vil- 
lage of Georgetown, in this State, made locally notorious for the pecu- 
liarly patriotic manner in which her citizens (else villagers) were wont to 
celebrate the Anniversary of American Independence, and which celebra- | 
tion was generally thus described in the only paper there published (and 
of whose editor, dear ‘ Spirit,’ it may be truthfully said, he is > an honest 
man, the noblest work of God’); thus ran the description of the opening 
scene of the day, and year after year found its way verbatim into the 
* Observer’ :— 

‘The morn was ushered in with the incessant roar of artillery,’ which, 
literally translated, dear ‘ Spirit,’ meant a single discharge from an old 
borrowed cannon (there being no need of ownership in such an article in 
this quiet corporation), which cannon bursting on one unfortunate cele- 
bration, now deprives them of their ‘ feu de joie,’ and did, I believe, de- 
prive the brave exploder either of his head, an arm, a leg, or of a year’s 
growth, and the owner of the instrument of his right of property, as the 
pieces have not yet been found. 

Not far, I again say, from this said village, and on the banks of the 
beautiful Black River, a party of six or eight gentlemen, a few days 
after Christmas past, at the house of one ‘ Old Times,’ a right noble, ho- 
nest, and hospitable Southern planter (who has deservedly won the ‘ sou- 
briquet’ given him from his generous, open way of extending his kind- 
nesses), for the purpose of participating in the glorious amusement of a 
deer hunt. A better set could scarce have been found; they discussed 
liberally the merits of the table and the side-board, and after resting well 
that night, arose at a reasonable hour to break their fast, and then their 
necks (if required), in search of sport. The morning was clear, though 
warm, and all the animals, men, horses, and dogs, seemed thoroughly bent 
upon their purpese, and every face and tone distinctly said, ‘this day a 
stag shall die.’ 

Within the hearing of a cock’s crow from our host’s plantation, I quit 
my saddle for my stand, and there with patience awaited the result of the 
drive. After waiting for an hour ormore, ‘ Old Times’ approached me, 
being the next stander, and we together wondered and conjectured at the 
cause of such delay, when, hearing the faint sound of a distant melody, 
he returned to his post, and in a few moments after, the loud and thrilling 
cry of the pack was heard, and then the sound of his unerring gun, 
bang! bang! and two fine bucks lay stretched beforehim. We hung 
them up, crossed the road near by, and in riding to our stands in the next 
drive, saw three deer cantering into the thicket. But avery short time 
elapsed after the degs were put on, before the distant sound of Dr. 8.’s 
gun told that the game was up, and, as it proved, as soon was down again, 
for two others, a doe and yearling fell, one with each barrel, within a 
few yards of the Dr., who commenced loading again, as the third had 
stopped; but while in the act of ramming home his shot, the deer leaped 
off. 

Ere yet the echo of his gun had passed away, while I was in the act of 
changing position to another stand, a friend whom I met‘ en route’ checked 
me ; he heard the dogs more distinctly than myself, and waved me to stop, 
and at the moment, glancing my eyes in the direction of the most promi- 
nent portion of the drive near me, I discovered a large buck endeavoring 
to slip by me. I threw myself from the saddle, causing him at the same 
moment to retrace his steps, and before I could safely hitch my horse (he 
being a green one), a yearling buck and doe, judging from the difference 
in size and color, dashed out at speed from the selfsame spot. Two horses 
and my friend alluded to, were not far distant, in a perfectly straight 
line, and the care with which I had to shoot, caused some delay and loss 
of proper distance, but using a gun in which I had unbounded confidence, 
and had loaded for the occasion with more than ordinary care, I threw 
her to my shoulder, after the deer had passed the objects of my anxiety 
and fired, with almost a feeling of certainty as to success, bringing down 
the foremost to the spot, the other going oft very badly crippled with the 
contents of my second barrel, and fell into the hands of other hunters 

across the drive. Five of them our own party carried home, and the 


| he made fast tracks for his warehouse. 


him? 

‘Oh,’ says Dutch, ‘I vos ’fraid if1 understand ‘‘ you may go,” de Judge 
yould think I speak English.’ 

About this time one of the less fortunate jurymen, hearing the joke, 
said to him—‘ I'll go in and ask the Judge to propose to swop' horses with 
you, and he will see whether you understand English.’ 

But the Dutchman did not wait for such condescension from his honor ; 
W. W.#H. 


MareEnGo. Feb. 





A ‘SIGN’ OF THE TIMES. 
. Cincinnati, Jan. 29th, 1850. 


Friend P.—Knowing you to be very fond of funny things, I give you 
below a sign that is actually on a house in this city :— ~ 


«PETER SCHWCKING, 
Holesale & Retale Crolar, Kaiks, Krakers, Rols, Bred, & Konfekshunery.’ 


This is what I should term the ‘ schoolmaster’ abroad. 
Yours, Rover. 


U.S. 

Written for the ‘ Spirit of the Times.’ 
From ocean to ocean, afar onward rolling, 
Spreads broadly as they the Homeland of Freedom, 
With its tree-cover’d mountains, plains roamed by the hunter, 
Fields gen’rously fertile, thick-rank’d with abundance, 
Lakes, cataracts, rivers, that tell of God’s glory, 
Tall, dark, pathless forests where steel has not stricken 
Which are old as the world is. Proud cities more glorious 
Than kings ever builded for shelter to millions. 
Sweet villages, hamlets, gay towns, pleasant mansions 
Alone in their beauty, mid verdure and plenty, 
Climes, pure, bright, and varied, as flow’rs in their gardens— 
Such, and better, our land in this day of her grandeur ! 


Than these and all else, is, far more to be vaunted, 
That o’er this wide surface dwells one only = 

One chief presides o’er them, a nation unitec 

They cloth’d him with pow’r—their command is his action. 


From the hills of the north, bleak, icy and barren, 

To southern savannas, with cotton-bloom whiten’d ; 

From the grass-covered prairies that redden as sunset 
Gilds the placid Pacific, east back to Atlantic, 

One nation, one kindred, one tongue and one hope! 

That hope is in union! Eighty winters and summers 

It has clung to this people. Who, who would annul it? 
Who rending and riving divide them in factions ? 

Who break the fascicular band that conjoins them, 

Leaving each to be trampled, despised, weak, and broken ? 
Not thou, my proud brother of sweet sunny south-land, 
Nor ye, hardy men of the rock-founded north ; 

Nor thou, strong prostrater, of far western forests ; 

Nor ye, keen-eyed dwellers, by oak-bordered rivers, 

That roll by the maize-grounds, dark aforetime and bloody ;— 
Nor thou, bold surmounter of rugged sea ridges, 

Whose commerce-smoke shadows the highway of nations— 
Who troubleth the wave with wheels ever striking ; 

Nor ye who look west, tow’rd the gem-mines of India, © % 
And find in your waters, o’er golden sands flowing, é 
More wealth than have yielded Golconda and Ophir! 


Then who dares the deed? Who with sword and the thunder 
Of quaking artill’ry, shall break ye in pieces ? 


When hither come nations, with scorn, threat, or warrings, 
Firm, banded together, your ranks are unswerving, 

Ye laugh at the battle, and trembles the foeman ! 
Remember then, brothers, how earth’s mighty princes 
Will smilé at your tearing the scroll-bond of union, 

That ye vowed to maintain—our lov’d Constitution ! 

How will weep they who worship, the open-brow’d goddess 
But not near her altar, nor sharing her blessings, 

While bent ‘neath oppression, they struggle, expiring! 

As the faithful of Islam, look dying, to Mecca, 

So their eyes to our land, turn the trampled-of-tyrants ! 


Then, crush’d be the breeders of discord and hatred, 
The schemer ambitious, the ill-boding prophet, 
The lover of quarrel, the heartless fanatic ! 
Crush’d they who would sunder what God has united ! 
Cry! lift up the banner! the flag of true union, 
Never struck to a foeman, unstain’d, pure and spotless, 
And swear by its honor, O, rather the grave, 
Than the Star-Spangled Banner cease ever to wave ! 
Cuas, F, STERLING. 





Canning’s Shooting Breeches! 





sixth was the prey of the scouters. We returned home to an early din- 


ner, and such a dinner as¥would have ‘ moved the saintship of an ancho- | 


rite.’ 

Six deer in six shots, dear ‘ Spirit,’ is not bad shooting. 

A shot of another kind was made by a friend of mine, a few weeks 
since, still more remarkable, and I believe unsurpassed, and I will dare 
say, unequalled in the records of billiard-playing. The player was a 
gentleman of very ordinary ability and_precision in the game, and in en 


deavoring to make a six stroke, made thirteen and holed himself; making 
every count that can be made upon the table, and the most liberal dona- | 


tion in points to his antagonist that I have ever heard or read of. 
If you think the two foregoing incidents worth a place in your paper, 


use them as an humble contribution from OL_p GRUMBLER. 





HOW THE DUTCHMAN AVOIDED JURY DUTY, 
Mr. Editor.—As the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ chronicles everything really 


witty, humorous and amusing, perhaps you may deem the following | 


truthful anecdote worthy of a modest corner in one of its pages. 


A few years since a Dutch vessel landed at Mobile a goodly number of | 


the inhabitants of ‘ Sour-krout’-dom, one of whom found his way up the 
Tombighbee, and seeing on its banks an opening for an enterprising Dutch- 
man, landed, and built him a warehouse. A while after his naturaliza- 
tion, the Sheriff summoned the aforesaid Dutchman to serve on the jury. 
Dutch was very anxiou sto be excused, as the cotton bales were coming in 
very rapidly, and a rival warehouse was becoming troublesome. 

While the jury, therefore, was being impannelled, he went to Mr. 


L——, a distinguished lawyer, in order to have him excused. Mr. L—— | 


informed him that the Judge would not excuse him on the plea of attend- 
ing to his warehouse. 

‘Never minds,’ says Dutch, ‘ you tell the Judge I vant to be excused. 
and I'll tell him de reason.’ 

So, when the court convened, Mr. L—— rose and said— May it please 
your honor, a juror wishes to be excused.’ 

‘On what ground, Mr. L—— ” says the Judge. 

‘ There he is,’ says Mr L——, ‘ he will present his excuse.’ 

While™his conversation was taking place, up rose the Dutchman. 

‘ What, sir, is your excuse ” says the Judge. 

Dutchman—‘ Snax Snoorks.’ 

Judge— What did you say, sir ” 

Dutchman— Snax Snoorks.’ 

Judge— Come nearer, sir; I cannot hear what you say.’ 

Dutchman— Snax Snoorks!! 

Judge (in great anger)—‘ Mr. Sheriff, what did you summon this Dutch- 
man for? He can neither speak nor understand a word of English.’ 

Dutechman— Snax Snoorks!!! 

Judge— You can leave, sir.’ 

Dutchman—‘ Snax Snoorks ! ! 

Judge (overflowing with ire)—* Mr. Sheriff, take that Dutchman 
out of Court; and, sir, I shall have you fined for 9 neglect of duty, in 
summoning a man who can say nothing but “Snax Smoorks ! ” 





The Right Honorable George Canning, on being presented with th 
materials for a pair of shooting breeches, by a lady, on her birth-da 
sent her the following verses :— 

While friends on this auspicious day, 
Well pleased, their grateful homage pay, 
And sweetly smile and softly say 
A thousand civil speeches, 
My muse shall wake her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, é 
Though humble be the theme she sings— f 
A pair of shooting breeches. 
Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Here make them tight and spruce and smart 
And fastened well in every part j 
With twenty thousand stitches ! j 
Mark, then the moral of my song, 
Oh, may your love but prove as strong, ‘ 
And wear as well, and last as long, 
As these my shooting breeches. 
And when, to ease the load of life 
Of private care and public strife, 
| My fate shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank nor riches. 
For worth alone like thine I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed like thee to give awey— 
Nor wear herself the breeches 


A DECISION AS WAS A DECISION. 
When we were last in Montgomery, Ned Hanrick 
peregrinations in days past, and among other ‘incid 
us with the following :— FF . 
He was travelling through Georgia (from North@plina) to this State 
once, in a little one-horse cart of that queer congferl0D. which 18 Sup- 
posed to be peculiar tothe ‘old North.’ His axle-tge’2s simply a skinned 
‘pine sapling, ironless, and only lubricated bg’ Dative turpentine. 
‘ Suddintly, all at wanst,’ one day one of his wh truck a stump, when 
by reason of the almost incredible flexibility lasticity of the axle 
aforesaid—not to speak of the absence of the anic ‘Horse Shoe’— 
‘the whole concern flew violently out of the rog@-4 into a fence corner, 
| where it fell upon and killed an unfortunate Some one was near 
by and saw the accident ; and notifying a ‘ Jgafof the Pease, Ned was 
arrested, to answer the charge of having u Ny slain the poor sheep. 
The Magistrate kept our friend in duranceg@! he had read through 
‘ Prince’s Digest’ entire, when he deliver cree 1n this ee 
‘Gentlemen : I’ve read all the laws of , and can’t find nothin 
what to do with a Worth Karliny cart that '8@ Georgy sheep—how- 
ever, the stranger must pay the cost!’ 
Thereupon Ned forked over seventy-fi 
soon set his frisky axle in motion agai 
‘ A chip from the same block’ from w 
must be Squire E——, of this county 
the investigation of a trifling crimina 
‘ squashed’ an insufficient warrant, 
rocure proof to authorize the issu 
last lick’ in the case as follows :— 
‘Thar’s nothin’ agin Mr. G 
Thar’s not been a legle affidavit, 
like. The Court are of the opini 
G——e can go ; but the Court a 
pay the cost fust ’ 
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J. ¢, FREMONT. 








The history of this young man is highly interesting. John Charles 


Fremont is young in years, but.has seen and studied much. For 
him I predict a more brilliant career than has ever attended any man in 
the Senate Chamber, notwithstanding the distinguished positions that have 
| been attained by the dead, as well as some of the living. He was born in 
South Carolina in 1814, and graduated at the Charleston College. In *88 
he was appointed by Mr. Van Buren a Lieutenant in the army, and an 
attache to the Corps of Topographical Engineers. His business called 
him to Washington, where he became acquainted with the secgnd daughter 
of Hon. Thomas H. Benton in 1841. Young, vivacious and ambitious, this 
stripling in epaulettes had the temerity to ask the noes lady’s hand in 
marriage—notwithstanding he knew those much higher in authority had 
solicited the same in vain. Miss Benton most readily consented, so far as 
she was concerned, but intimated that she had a Father who had mani- 
fested some degree of interest in her welfare, and might want to be con- 
sulted in the matter. She laid the proposal before the old gentleman. 
He objected to the proposition in toto. ‘His daughter, educated for a 
Prince, was not going to marry a Corporal.’ Fremont was forbidden to 
enter his domicil, and Miss Benton was put under guard. ‘Old Tom’ 
had overacted the matter. He did not then know the young Lieutenant. 
His daughter, too, took that occasion to show her Benton, and as ‘ Old Tom’ 
had stuck to the ‘ Expunging Resolutions,’ she was bound to stick to her 
young lover against all the world, The next the anxious father knew of 
his once devoted daughter, she had escaped her keepers, and in a private 
parlor at Gadsby’s Hotel, was interchanging vows before a magistrate 
with the banished Lieutenant. - 

At first the old man raged, but soon was made acquainted with the 
metal of his new son-in-law, a reconciliation took place, and in Old Tom, 
Fremont has not only had a friend, but an admirer ever since. 

His travels, researches, scientific explorations, and feats of valor and 
suffering in the far West, are events known to the world, and we may say 
without a parallel. 

In °44, during the administration of President Tyler, he was breveted, 
in one day, both to a lieutenantcy andacaptaincy. In 47, when the regi- 
ment of mounted men was raised, he was appointed by the late President 
Polk to the lieutenant-colonelcy ; but never joined his regiment, from his 
service in California ; from whence he was sent home a prisoner by Gen. 
Kearney. 

His collision with Kearney in (alifornia brought him before the country 
in anew light. He was accused of disobeying the commands of his supe- 
rior, and technically was so convigted on trial by a Court-Martial, de- 
manded by himself. But the counfy acquitted him, and although repri- 
manded by the President, he wag applauded by the people. We were 
present at his trial in Washingtoy! 2nd saw him confront the witnesses for 
the government in the most frang and gallant style. ‘Old Tom’ sat by 
him as counsel, and ‘ solitaryfnd alone,’ he encountered the craft of 
Kearney and the contumely oft Naval and Military Court, prejudiced 
against the aspiring young [futenant, then luxuriating with the rank of 
Colonel. Dismissed from thparmy, he scorned to be re-instated, but he 
recommenced his exploratifs in California by a new route, with ‘ Kit 
Carson,’ his famous old guif> at their head. Ten of his men he lost in 
the mountains by being ifedded in the snow, and literally starving and 
freezing to death. Withfe remnant he reached San Francisco, and has 
been spending the sumng in the mines. In the mean time a commission 
reaches him superceding ©l. Weller as boundary commissioner under the 
late treaty with Mexig’ This he declines, and the next we hear of him 
he is elected a Unitedfates Senator from the new State of California. 

Mr. Fremont is harfY of medium size, spare and light, with dark hair 
and eyes. His tempg™ent is nervous, his countenance highly intel- 
lectual and pleasant#"’ his manners agreeable. He will be the youngest 
member of the Seng» his age being thirty-six. With the exception of 
Sam Houston, no gtor in that body can boast so eventful a life. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindealer. 


E PROFESSOR’S HORSE. 
A COLLEGE FROLIC. 

llege not a thousand miles from the State of Louisiana, 
years agoa set of rather wild students. Asis usual with 
pranks were an annoyance to the whole neighborhood.— 
ould bear witness to the nocturnal depredations, on be- 
pty hen-roosts; many a fine turkey destined for the Christ- 
some expectant epicure found his way to the ravenous jaws 
s, and many an unfortunate goose cackled his last in their 
nd fatal grasp. 
ne college there happened to be a professor who by some 
ier had become extremely unpopular. In return for one of 
ich was distastefal to the students, they determined to re- 
iselyes upon him. For some time, however, no opportunity oc- 
‘Many plans were devised, discussed and abandoned, till at last 
lved to reach the feelings of the professor through the medium 
orse. Every morning he was in the habit of riding into the coun- 
on these occasions, his horse, which was a very superior animal, 
sught up to the large door of the college, when the professor would 
and ride off in a manner that showed his evident high appreciation 
own equestrianism. One night, when every thing was silent in the 
ing, and the large majority of its inmates buried in profound slum- 
three of the students stole forth on their mission of vengeance. The 
le door they found open, and in the loft above they discovered seve- 
pots of paint, together with a number of brushes, These were immedi- 
ely placed in requisition. The unfortunate animal was brought forth, 
nd in a short time, by the aid of the paint, his appearance was so com- 
pletely changed as to make his recognition impossible. 

‘I say, Bill,’ said one, havn’t we given him acoat of many colors? I 
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F guess the old fellow wont know him in the morning.’ 


a he does, I’m no judge of horse flesh. But how shall we paint his 
tail ? 

‘Oh, never mind that; the tail aint the main thing about a horse you 
know.’ 

‘Come, none of your joking; old Cross Grain will be certain to know 
him by his tail. It is the longest one in the country, and will be sure to 
be a tell-tale.’ 

‘Well, suppose we bestow on it that cerulean hue which the monkey 


_ gave to his when he painted his caudal appendage sky-blue.’ 


‘ Or better still, suppose we cut it off; the old fellow would have to sell 


_ him at wholesale then, for he could not retail him.’ 


This suggestion was complied with. The tail was cut off, and the horse 
then taken and tied to the post in front of the college door, when the stu- 
dents retired to their rooms. p 

Early in the morning, as usual, the professor came down to take his ac- 
customed ride; but the first thing that met his gaze at the door, was the 
singular apparition of the gayly painted horse. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! laughed the professor. ‘Well, that is good. How the 
poor fellow that owns that horse will feel when he sees him? ha! ha! 
ha! and the professor laughed till the tears came into his eyes. In truth 
it was a laughable sight. There stood the horse, bedecked in all the co- 
lors of the rainbow; one leg was blue, one yellow, one green and one 
red; on his sides, the stripes of the zebra and the spots of the leopard 


| contended for predominance, while his face was painted coal black. For 


some time the president stood looking at the animal, his sides shaking 
with laughter, his amusement being shared by a number of students who 
gathered round. Those who had acted the part of artists, were especial- 
ly immoderate in their cachinnatory explosions and expressions of regret 
that so fine a horse should be ruined; it wasn’t exactly right, though it 
wasfunny, to besure. By this time the victim thought he would take 
his ride. Calling the groom, he bade him go to the stable and bring out 
Bucephalus. The man went, but soon returned with intelligence that 
Bucephalus was not to be found, and said, < perhaps this is him, sir.’ 

‘Impossible,’ replied the professor; ‘no one would dare treat my pro- 
perty in such a manner; besides, my horse had a long tail. Look all 
around the grounds, you will certainly find him somewhere.’ 

The second search, however, proved as unsuccessful as the first, and 
the professor at last began to entertain some suspicion that the painted 
horse might in reality be his. A bucket of water was soon brought, and 
with much trouble, scrubbing and rubbing, enough paint was removed 
from the forehead to show a white spot beneath, by which Bucephalus 
was plainly identified. When the fact became evident, the change in the 
professor was marvellous to behold. All his mirth vanished in an in- 
stant, and was succeeded by the most violent rage. He stormed and 
swore and raved; he declared that he would have the infamous perpetra~ 
ters expelled from the college ; and then ended by offering the reward of 
one hundred dollars for their discovery. 

It is needless to say that the reward never wasclaimed. The three stu- 
dents were undetected, and were ever afterwards known among the fel- 
low-students as the ‘ horse-artists.’ N. O. Picayune 





At numbers 551 and 553 Fourth-street, may be seen daily, a team of 
dogs, yoked and trained to a wheel, which blows the bellows of two Ger- 
man nailers, who pursue their avocations with much industry, and send 
out of their establishment a large quantity of manufactured material. 
Crouds are daily attracted to the spot to see these noble canines go 
through their daily labor. e 
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The Spirit of the Gimes. 

















GOSSIP FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


We derive the following anecdotes from a judicial friend, who could fill 
our pages with as much credit to himself and acceptance to the public as 
he does the high seat which he occupies before the public : 

Baron —— was appointed by Napoleon,when Emperor, to the office of pre- 
siding judge of the highest courtof France. When the vacancy occurred, 
three names were laid before him, by the other judges, for him to choose 
from. Being anxious to surround his government with as much of the 
old family standing as possible, he chose the Baron, because he was of a 
family which for three hundred years had been devoted to the adminis- 
tration of justice. To carry out the style of the matter, he ordered a 
formal inauguration of the presiding judge at the Tuilleries. At the ap- 
pointed time, seated on his throne, and surrounded by his court and his 
marshals, the judges entered his presence, clothed in their scarlet robes, 
led by the new president of the court; and then, for the first moment, the 
Emperor learned that his appointee was a very small man, and very young. 
He showed his chagrin by a very cool reception. The presiding judge 
took no notice until after he had been sworn in, and then begged to know | 
how he had incurred the Emperor’s displeasure. The Emperor answer- | 
ed: 

‘ To tell the truth, I did not know you were so young.’ 

‘ True, Sire,’ was the reply ; ‘ lam no older than was your majesty at 
the Battle of Marengo 


The same judge, during the reign of Charles, and shortly before the 
Revolution of July, while some of the prosecutions of Polignac’s admi- 
nistration were pending in his court, was at a levee of the Minister of the 
Interior. The minister took occasion to speak to him of the impending 
trial, and was rash enough to say to the Seles that the King would con- 
sider a proper judgment in the case as a favor rendered to the govern- 
ment. ‘Sir,’ was the reply, ‘ my court renders judgment, not service ! 





These two stories I heard from a French gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I formed under these circumstances : 

One afternoon I went to my chambers on some mere formal matters, and 
I found them full of gentlemen, who had made an appointment there in 
regard to a case of great interest under the last treaty with France. I 
complained of their having done so, because my time was so much occu- 
pied, and there was some six or seven other judges in the Hall, who had 
much more leisure, to whom they ought to have applied. They listened 
to my scolding with respect, but in silence, no one of them suggesting 
their going to any other judge. This fretted me more yet, and I scolde 
still harder about it. The same respectful silence ensued, until the French 
gentleman (and who but a Frenchman could have done it ?) remarked to 
me, that ‘he hoped His Honor would view the matter in its true light, as 


pendent judge’ Could any thing be invented more effectually to disarm 
a man in a fret ” 





Thanks to‘ E. L. C.’ of Vermont for his good opinion and good stories. 
We are proud of the one and pleased with the other : 

‘ I have been looking through your Editor’s Table, which is just the 
thing for this particularly cold Tuesday eve. I hope your friend actually 
‘heard’ that first grace of the new convert; I won’t say he didn’t ; of 
course, sed dubitatur. A quaint friend of mine heard it too, and relates 
it better. It was not a convert who was the ‘subject,’ but a wicked 
scamp, who used to raise particular purgatory about Middlebury College, 
and a chum of the friend aforesaid. He had ‘ taken ashine’ to the daugh- 
ter of a staid old deacon, who used frequently to invite him to dinner. 
The deacon one day called upon him to ask the customary blessing, and 
not wishing to have it understood that there was any one thing he could 
not do, he made the offer. Hastily recollecting all he could of the usual 
form, he began and made an excellent start of it, but for his life could 
not tell how to close it off. It was easier to go on than to stop. Finally, 
making a desperate dash after a period, he closed off thus : ‘ In conclusion, 
my dear Sir, I remain very respectfully and truly your obedient servant !” 
He has not dined with that deacon since ! 


‘ Ned P , who is my authority for the above, gives a spicy account 
of his examination in one of the sciences at the same university. - The 
time usually allotted for the study of geology was, as he thought, more 
profitably employed in hunting-expeditions to East-Creek, and when ex- 
amination-day came round,on this subject he was not particularly learned. 
Professor A—— looked upon geology with perfect adoration, and however 
wide of the mark a student’s answer might be, his grave and solemn 
countenance gave no sign to the hapless examiner of the correctness of 
his response. 

‘ Young gentleman,’ said the Professor to P , * You—will—deseribe 
—horne—blende,’ a task as difficult for him as to describe the King of 
the Mosquitos. He tried it, however : 

* Hornblende is a mineral, generally supposed to be a stone.” Here he 
hesitated, to give the Professor time to correct him if he was wrong. 
Judging from his unmoved features that he had struck the right vein, he 
dashed on: ‘ Of an animalcular consistency and infusorial form ; unctuous 
to the touch ; tertiary formation; slightly femiginous; of a spotted co- 
lor ; belonging to the triassic system of compound drift; and is usually 
found just below the crust of the palacozoic rocks on Snake Mountain ! 

‘ Anything more ? meekly inquired the Professor. 

No, that was all he recollected. 

‘ Well, young man,’ said he, gravely, ‘ if you should ever discover any 
article of the kind you have been describing, you stand a chance of be- 
coming very celebrated, if you will only make it known. It was never 
hitherto supposed to exist, by the scientific world.’ 

‘ He was not marked higher than seventeen for this proficiency. 


‘Speaking or East-Creek, perhaps you are one of those bloody-minded 
men who sometimes shoot black ducks. If you are, leave ‘ old Long Is- 
iand’s sea-girt shore’ and your friend Herbert’s fancy guns, and number- 
six shot behind you, and go with me next August to East-Creek. You 
shall see the ‘ birds’ by hundreds, tame as a politician after he has lost an 
election. Hiram Bramble, the lord of the parts adjacent, shall be our 
oarsman. Hiram has shot ducks and fished for pouts here, off and on, for 
the last fifty years, and a curiosity he is ; wise in all things but books ; 
‘on them he gives in.’ 

‘I was treating Hiram to a steak-supper after a hard day’s hunting and 
— luck, at which I noticed he did sorry justice to the smoking 
viands. 

‘ What, Hiram,’ said I, ‘ through so soon? You have not eaten enough, 
have you?” 

* Wal,’ he replied, ‘ you have bin to college and ort to know all about 
such things, and I’m an ignorant man, and don’t know but leetle. Ef you 
think I haint eat enough, I’ll begin agin.’ 

‘ Deferential this, but a mournful example of the ignorance of the lower 
classes, even in this favored ‘ ked’ntry.’ 

* But in all seriousness, leave that bee-hive in which you are toiling, 
with its smoke-dried inmates, for a month next summer. Come up and 
spend it in ‘ God’s first temples’ with some friends of yours, who are none 
the less warm because they have never seen you, and their acquaintance: 
has been only through «« Knick.” It will add a year to your life.’ 











A pleasant ‘ down-east’ correspondent sends us a ‘ batch’ of legal anec- 

dotes, several of which are very amusing. We annex a few : 
, Some years ago a case was on trial before the Supreme Court of Maine, 
in one of the eastern counties, in which the plaintiff sought to recover 
compensation for an alleged injury to his fishing-privilege, occasioned by 
the erection of a mill-dam by the defendants. The testimony on the part 
of the organ: wa! was clear and conclusive, and it was supposed the case 
would be submitted to the jury without the production of any witnesses 
by defendants ; but after some consultation their counsel finally ealled an 
old rough weather-beaten fisherman, who was interrogated as to the ha- 
bits of the salmon, and the effect of the dam. He stated among other things, 
re a had known salmon to ‘ go up right over a dam fifteen feet perpen- 
edicular 

‘ What is that, Mr. Witness ” said the judge ; «do I understand you to 
say that salmon will go over a dam fifteen feet perpendicular ” 

‘Why, sartin’ Your honor don’t know no more about them are fish 
thamachild. Why look here, your honor, I live ona p’int of land ’at 
makes eout into the river so, (drawing a map on the witnesses’-box) and, 
ye see, the salmon going up have to go clear round this here p’int. Wal, 
your honor, the fish coming up the river, spiteful-like, when they get off 
ag’in my house, leap clear across, right over my house and barn, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet at least, your honor. I’ve picked up fat ones, your ho- 
nor, too heavy to fetch across, many a time.’ 

The court had listened in mute astonishment, but the next moment the 
peremptory order : ; 

‘ Mr. Sheriff, put that man out of the house!’ was heard above an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter. 


A somewhat eungehed advocate, in the county of P——, while 


earnestly presenting his case to the jury, paid the following tribute to the 
memory of Shakspeare : 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, some two or three hundred years ago there 





lived a man whose name was Shakspeare. You've all perhaps heard of 
him. He was a self-made man, gentlemen, and he possessed a deep know- 
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ledge of human nature. His sayings and opinions have passed into pro- 

verbs, and are in the mouths of all the people, and are therefore entitled 

to Dre weight with you. Now Shakspeare says : 

‘* Take my life—my all, but keep your hands out of my breeches pocket !” 
Will some one find this passage ? 


Some witnesses come into court with the belief that they are only bound 


to testify-to such facts as favor the party by whom they are called. A , 
curious illustration of this occurred at a trial in the county of C——. A 


witness, strongly impressed with this opinion, was under examination. 
The court for some time had been trying to follow him in his windings and 


doublings as to some material point, and at last somewhat impatiently de- 


manded an explanation. 


‘ Judge,’ says the witness, in an under tone, with a knowing look, and 


of gesture of caution, ‘ between you and me, the less we say about that the 
tter 


| A learned counseller, who occasionally tried the patience of the court 


by being somewhat diffuse, in opening an argument before the late learned 
Chief Justice W——, had addressed the spectators in a rather longer and 
more powerful strain than usual, and concluded by saying : 

‘ And now, may it please your honor, I will proceed to the merits of the 
case.’ 

‘I should have been pleased,’ said the Chief Justice, with a frown as 
dark as midnight, ‘ if you had done it half an hour ago.’ 





‘ We have a good story in this neighborhood,’ writes a western friend, 
‘in regard to the approaching season of Lent. Perhaps you may think it 
good enough to embalm in your Editor’s Table. A devout but rather sim- 
ple Episcopalian noticed during the season of Lent that the church-bell 
was rung every day, and not understanding it, he turned one day toa 
brother in the church, and asked him what their bell was rung for so 
often. 

‘ Why,’ said his friend, ‘ it is Lent.’ 

With charming simplicity, he replied— 

‘ Lent '—who has borrowed it ” 





Reader, did you never think the thoughts so beautifully embodied in 
the following lines? We have had such thoughts a thousand times: 
‘ Where are the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago ? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon : 
Where, O where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smile, the lover’s sighs, 
That were so long ago? 


‘Who peopled all the city’s streets 
A hundred years ago ? 
Who filled the church with faces meek 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail, 
The plot that worked 
Another’s hurt: 
Where, O where are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears. 
That were so long ago? 


é ‘Where are the graves where dead men slept 
A hundred years ago? 
Who, while living, oft-times wept, 
A hundred years ago? 
By other men 
They knew not then 
Their lands are tilled, 
Their homes are filled : 
Yet nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone as to-day, 
A hundred years ago! 





This is something in the style of phonographical reporting: ‘ Fi nu 
whr t fnd th gntlmn t whm th nclzd nt s drsd, i’d ml t frthwth, z t ma b’y 
vtl mprtns. Fu pblsh ths kmnkshn, pls dnt uzmi nm.’ In other words : 
‘If I knew where to find the gentleman to whom the enclosed note is ad- 
dressed, I would mail it forthwith, as it may be of vital importance. If 
you publish this communication, please don’t use my name.’ 

Our esteemed friend and correspondent, Dr. Bethune, relates an amus- 
ing instance of a phonographic blunder. Reading one morning a report 
of one of his discourses of the day before, he found the remark, ‘ And the 
Adversary came among them and sowed tares,’ printed as follows: ‘ And 
the Adversary came among them and sawed trees!” The mistake arose in 
transcribing from the clipped words ‘ sd trs’ 





‘The Christmas Bell’ was the title of a neat little sheet, issued occa- 
sionally, devoted to the ‘Ladies’ Fair for the House of Protection, re- 
cently held at Constitution Hall in Broadway. It contained many very 
clever things, both in prose and verse ; and we know at least one rare wit 
who had a hand in supplying the materiel for its columns. ‘ The Resolute 
Sexton’ is a capital poetieal elaboration of an actual occurrence. The 
following explains the great advantage of advertising : 

‘Last Wednesday we inserted the following advertisement for a young 
man, and on Thursday the situation was ably filled by a professional gen- 
—— of unquestionable ability, every way qualified to hold so important 
an office : 

ANTED —A young man who has received a classical education and 
can play the German flute, to circulate this paper. No compensa- 
tion for the first week. Apply at the office.’ 

Hear Napoleon Buonaparte upon Long .Voses: ‘Strange as it may ap- 
pear, when I want any good head-work done I choose a man, provided his 
education has been suitabfé, with a long nose. His br€athing is bold and 
free, and his brain, as well as his lungs and heart, cool andclear. In my 
observation of mene have almost invariably found a long nose and a long 
head go together.’ 


Here are some amusing examples of ‘ Neglecting the Antecedent’ : 

‘Some very whimsical instances of this occur continually, especially in 
the answers of witnesses when given literally as they speak. In a late 
assault case the prosecutor swore that ‘ the prisoner struck him with a 
broom on his head till he broke the top of it! In narrating an incident 
some time since, it was stated that a poor woman was run over by a cart 
aged sixty. So ina case of suppos ween ‘ He had something in a 
blue paper in his hand, and I saw him put his head over the pot and put 
itin!’ Another, swallowing a base coin: ‘He snatched the half-crown 
from the boy which he swallowed ;’ which seems to mean the boy, not the 
money ; but still the sentence is correct. An old fellow who for many 
years sold combustible matches in London, had the following cry: ‘ Buy 
a pennyworth of matches of a poor old man made of foreign wood "” 


The ‘ Bell’ went in for ‘ Fashionable Intelligence’ also ; as its opera-re- 
ports sufficiently evince. Voila: 

‘Our reporter having been despatched yesterday to distribute the paper 
among the up-town subscribers, in the absence of the boy, had the impu- 
dence not only to go to the vo without leave, but to furnish the follow- 
ing account of what he heard and saw. N.B. We dismissed him from the 
office ipso facto : ; 

‘ The opera was brilliantly attended last evening to hear Bertucca in 
the role of ‘ Lucia.’ We have but one fault to find with this inimitable 
artist : a want of crescendo in the staccato movements, by which she falls 
two bars short of her cantabile in the Pizzicato notes running from H. to 
L., thereby leaving the allegretto bare and unsupported by her appoggio. 
Forti and Beneventano, ever great in their respective roles, were only 
surpassed by the prompter. e never heard this glorious artist to more 
advantage ; his rough, stentorian notes soaring above all others, kept up 
the pleasing delusion of a drunken man in the pit, and frequently sug- 

ested to you the inhospitable exclamation of ‘ Turn him out "” ~ 
S pagnoletti, the other day, in speaking of his first viola player, declared 
that, both as a man and a musician, he was most praiseworthy ; as a man, 
for the tenor of his conduct, as a musician, for the conduct of his tenor.’ 


Among the smaller excerpts we learn ‘ How to kick a Man with Impu- 
nity’ : 

Two gentlemen were walking together in Paris. ‘I will engage,’ said 
one to the other, ‘ to give the man before us a good kicking, and yet he 
shall not be angry.’ He did as he had undertaken to do : the man turned 
round and looked astonished. ‘I beg your pardon,’ said the kicker ; ‘I 


took you to be the DukedelaTremouille? The duke was very handsome, 
the kicked man very plain ; he was gratified by the mistake under which 
he believed he had suffered, shook himself, smiled, bowed, and went on his 
way.’ . 
The following is very curious : . 
‘There was a man once imprisoned in a very high tower, and how do 


you suppose he got down? By Ais hair! It had grown long during the 
— of his captivity ; he cut it off, and uniting one hair with another 

y a little knot, he let down the r line into the ditch of the tower, 
where a friend of his tied a fine silken end to it. He drew it up, and to 
the end of the silk was tied a thread, to the thread a oo of twine, and 


finally a good strong rope, by means of which he reached the ground.’ 
Knickerbocker Magazine for March. 1850. 


A Jorum of « Punch.” 


THOUGHTS ON A NEW COMEDY, 
(BEING A LETTER FROM MR, J—S PLUSH To A FRIEND.) 
* Whell of Fortune, Barr, ‘Jenyoury twenty-fith. 

‘ My Dear Rincer,—‘ Me and Mary Hann was very much pleased with 
the box of feznts and woodcox, which you sent us, both for the attention 
| which was dellygit, and because the burds was uncommon good and full 
, Of flaviour. Some we gev away: some we hett: and I leave you to emad- 
| gin that the Mann as sent em will holways finda glass of somethink com- 
fortable in our Barr; and I hope youll soon come back to London, Rin- 
cer, my boy. Your acount of the Servants’ all festivvaties at Fitzbattle- 
| sxe Castle, and your dancing Sir Rodjydycovvly (I dont know how to 

spell it) with Lady Hawguster, emused Mary Hann very much. That 
sottathing is very well—onst a year or so:. but in my time I thought the 
fun didnt begin until the great folks had gone away. Give my kind suy- 
vices to Mrs. Lupin, and tell Munseer Beshymell with my and Mary 
Hann’s best wishes, that our little Fanny can play several tunes on his 
pianner. Comps to old Coachy. 

‘ Till —— nothink is stirring, and theres no noose to give you or 
fill my sheat—igsept (and I dessay this will surprize you)—igsept I talk 
about the new Play. 

‘ Althogh Im not genly a patternizer of the Drammer, which it inter- 
fears very much with my abbits and ixpeshly is not plesnt dareckly after 
dinner to set hoff to a cold theayter for a middle-Hage Mann, who likes 
to take things heazy; yet, my dear feller, I do from time to time step in 
(with a eden) to the walls of the little Aymarket or Old Dewry, some- 
times to give a treat to Mrs. Jeames and the younguns, sometimes to wild 
away a hidle hour when shes outatown or outatemper (which sometimes 
will occur in the best reglated famlies you know) or when some private 
mellumcolly or sorrer of my ownis a hagitating hof me. 

‘ Yesdy evening it was none of these motifs which injuiced me to go to 
the theayter—I had heard there was a commady jest brought out, inwol- 
ving the carrickter of our profeshn—that profeshn which you and me 
Mr. Rincer, did onst belong to—I’m not above that profeshn. I ave its 
hintarests and Honor at art: and of hevery man that wears the Plush, | 
saythat Mannismy Brother—(not that I need be phonder of him for 
that, on the contry, I recklect at our school where I lunt the fust rules 
of athography and grammer, the Brothers were holwis a pitchen into 
heach other)—but in fine, I love the Plush of hold days, and hah! I re- 
gret that hold Father Time is doing somethink to my Air, which wightns 
it more pumminantly than the Powder which once I war! 

‘A commady, Sir, has been brought out, (which Im surprized it aint 
been mentioned at my Barr, though to be sure mose gents is keeping 
Grismass Olydays in the Country) in which I was creddably informmed 
—one of hus—one of the old Plushes—why should I ezitate to say, a 
Footman, forms the prinsple drammitis-pursony. How is my horder re- 
presented on the British Stage I hast myself? Are we spoke of respeck- 
ful or otherwise? Does anybody snear at our youniform or purfeshn? | 
was determingd to see; and incase of hanythink inslant being said of us, 
I took a key with me in horder to iss propply; and bought several hor- 
ringers jest to make uce of em if I sor any nesessaty 


. 
“ 


| 


against our purfeshn said in the pease—and though the most delligit and 
sensatif footman (and Ive known no men of more dellixy of feelin and 
sensabillaty than a well reglated footman is whether hin or hout of livry) 
could find folt with the Janguidge of the New Commady of ‘ Leap Year,’ 
yet its prinsples is dangerous to publick moralaty, as likewise to our be- 
loved purfeshn. 

‘The plot of the Pease is founderd upon a hancient Lor, which the 
Hauther, Mr. Buckstone, discovvred in an uncommon hold book, and by 
which it epears that in Lip-Year (or whats called Bissixdile in Istronna- 
my) it is the women who have the libbaty of choosing their usbands, and 
not as in hornary times, the men who choose their wives (I reckmend you 
old feller whoare a reglar hold Batchylor, to look out in the Ormnack for 
Lip Year, and kip Aout of the way that year) and this pragtice must be 
common anough in Hengland, for a commady is a reprasentation of natur, 
and in this one, every one of the women asts every one of the men to mar- 
ry: igsept one, and she asts two of em. 

‘Onst upon a time there was an old genlmn by the name of Flowerdew 

as married a young woman, who became in consquince Mrs. Flora Flow- 
erdew. She made this hold buck so Appy during the breaf coarse of his 
meddrimonial career, that he left a will, Leedering her to marry agin be- 
fore three years was over, failing vich, hevary shillin of his proppaty 
should go tohis next Hair. Aving maid these destimentry erangements 
hold Flowerdew died. Peace be to his Hashes! 
‘His widder didnt cry much (for betwigst you and me F must have 
been rayther a silly old feller), but lived on in a genteel manner in a house 
somewhere in the drecshon of Amstid I should think, entertaining her 
frends like alady: and like alady she kep her coachman and groom: had 
her own maid, a cook & housemaid of coarse, a page anda MANN. 

‘If Jhad been a widder I would have choas a Man of a better Ithe, 
than Mrs. Flowerdew did. Nothink becomes a footman so much as Ithe. 
Its that which dixtinguidges us from the wulgar, and I greave to say in 
this pedicklar the gentleman as hacted Villiam Valker, Mrs. F’s man, was 
sadly defishnt. He was respeckble, quiet, horderly, hactive—but his 
figger I must say was no go. You and me Rincer ave seen footmen and 
know what’s the proper sort—seen em? Hah, what men there was in 
hour time! Do you recklect Bill the Maypole as was with us at Lord 
Ammersmiths? What achap that was! what a leg head! The young 
men are not like us, Tom Rincer—but I am diwerging from my tail, which 
I reshume. | 

‘I diddnarive at the commensment of the drammer (for their was a 
Purty a settling his skower inmy Barr which kep me a consederable 
time), but when I hentered the theaytre I fown myself in presnts of Mr. 
& Mrs. C. Kean in a droring-roomb, Mrs. K. at a tabble pertending to 
right letters, or to so ankyshuffs, or somethink, Mr. K. a clapsing his &s, 
a rowling his, and a quoating poatry & Byrom and that sort of things like 
anythink. 

‘Mrs. Kean, she was the widdo, and Mr. K. he was Villiam the man 
He wasnt a Buttler dear Rincer like U. He wasnt groom of the Chim- 
bers like Mr. Mewt at my Lords (to whom my best complymince), he 
wasnt a mear footman, he wasnt a page: but he was a mixter of all 4. 
He had trowzies like a page with a red strip; he had a coat like a Hunn- 
dress John; he had the helegant mistary of Mr. Mewt, and there was a 
graceful abanding and a daggijay hair about him which I whish it was 
more adopted in our purfeshn. : 
‘Haltho in hour time, dear Rincer, we didn quoat Byrom and Shiks- 
pyer in the droring-room to the ladies of the famly, praps things is hal- 
ted sins the marge of hintalect, and the young Jeamess do talk potry. 
Well, for sevral years, during which he had been in Mrs. F.’s service, 
Walker had been goin on in this manner, and it was heasy at once to see 
at the very hopening of the pease, from the manner of missis and man, 
that there was more than the common sewillaties of a lady anda gentle- 
man in livary goin on between em, and in one word that they were pash- 
intly in love with each other. This wont surprize you Rincer, my boy ; 
and in the coarse of my expearance I might tell a story or two—0 Lady 
Harabellar! but Honor forbids, and Im mumm. 

‘ Several shutors come to whoo the wido; but none, andno great won- 
der, have made an impreshn on her heart. One she takes as @ husband 
on trial—and he went out to dinner on the very fust day of his appren- 
tiship, and came home intogsicated. Another whomb she would not have 
a Captain in the Harmy, pulls outa bill when she refuses him, agi re- 
questes her to pay for his loss of time, and the clothes he has hordered in 
horder to captiwate her. Finely the piece hends by the widdo proposing 
to William Walker, her servant, and marrying that pusson. 

‘] don’t hask whether widdos take usbands on trial. I do not pores to 
inquier whether Captings send in bjlls of costs for courtship, or igsam- 
ming other absuddaties in this Commady. I look it purfeshnly, and I 
look at it gravely, Rincer. Hand, I cant help seeing that is dangerous to 
our horder, and subwussive of domestic maralaty. — ; 

‘I say theres a Prinsple in @ honist footman which should make him 

urtest and rewolt aginst such doctorings as these. A fatle pashn ma y 
ite hany day to hany Mann; as a chimbly-pott may drop on his hea: ; 
or a homnibus drive hover him. We cant help falling in love with a fine 
woman—we are men: we are fine men praps; and praps she returns our 
harder. But what’s the use of it? There can be no marridges between 
footmen and families in which they live. There's a Lor of Natur against 
it, and it should be wrote in the prayer-books for the use of Johns that a 
man may not marry his Missus—If this kind of thing was to go on hof- 
ten, there would be anend to domestic life. John would be halways up 
in the droring room courting: or Miss would be for hever down in the 





pantry : you'd get no whirk done. How could he clean his plate propply 


‘My dear Rincer. I greave tosay, that though there was nothink 
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with Miss holding one of his ands sittin on the knife bord’ It’s impaw- 
sable. We may in other famlies but notin our hown. We have 
each our spears as we have each our Bells. Theirs is the fust flor ; hours 
is the basemint. A man who marris his Missis hingers his purfeshnal 
bruthering. I would cut that man dedd who marrid his Missis. 1 
would blackbaw] him at theclubb. Let it onst git abroad that we do so, 
and famlies will leave off iring footmen hathegeterend be weighted upon 
by maids, which the young ladies cant marry them, and I leave you to 
say whether the purfeshn isnta good one, and whether it woodnt be a 
pity to spoil it. «Yours hever my dear Rincer, “p..-?. 

“To Mr. Rincer, ‘at the Duke of Fitzbattleaxes, ‘ Fitzbattleares Cas- 
tle, Flintshire.’ 





A CURLING MATCH ON THE ICE. 

A correspondent, whose stupid head ought to be brought at once to the 
barber’s block, has written to us to know what is the meaning of the re- 
cent Curling Match on the ice, between the Earl of Mansfield and the 
Earl of Eglinton. Our correspondent, to whom, we should be very sorry 
to correspond in any pertieniek, is imbecile enough to ask us how it hap- 
pens that the noble ls, who must have so many other irons in the fire, 
can procure time to pop a pair of curling irons into the firealso? We 
will not condeseend to explain to our feeble-minded correspondent that 
‘curling’ is a fine old sport, very different from the effeminate practice of 
twisting the hair into ringlets; and we can only add, that if he could 
now behold us, he would witness a specimen of another kind of curling, 
for he would see our lip in the very stiffest curl of contempt at his—any- 
thing but—‘ blessed’ ignorance. 


IF YOU'RE AN EDITOR, BEHAVE AS SUCH. 

As Louis Napoleon has turned Editor of a weekly newspaper, we hope 
he will be a little more charitable towards his comrades of the press, 
otherwise the public prosecution of a journal will look very much like an 
act of private opposition, and a heavy fine imposed on an Editor will ap- 
pear as if it were an attempt to crush a rival journalist. For instance, 
this spirit of competition might be carried to such an extent, that every 
French paper in Paris might be suppressed, every Editor imprisoned, in 
order to force an enormous sale for Le \Vapoleon. ’ 

The Republic of France is quite noisy enough without Louis Napoleon 
wishing to be President, also, of the Republic of Letters. He will soon 
find that Parnassus is a much more difficult Montagne to get over, even 
than the one in the Assembly. At all events, if he is determined to play 
at editing, let him play it in a generous, brotherly spirit, and not turn it 
into a game of ‘ Prisoner’s-Base,’ for every Editor who happens to be on 
the opposite side to him. 

We strongly suspect that this new mania of editing a newspaper, and, 
calling it JWVapoleon, is only indulged in by the President in order to 
prove to the nation that he is literally the type of his Uncle! 

THE HEALTH OF EUROPE DURING THE LAST WEEK. 

France is excessively weak, and her constitution is gradually breaking 
up. She says she has the weight of a mountain on her breast that pre- 
vente her rising. She still complains bitterly of the great vacuum in her 
chest. 

Russia has been troubled with a slight attack of yellow fever. Bleed- 
ing was recommended, and was instantly carried out to a copious extent 
in the City. Russia has felt very much better since, and is very thank- 
ful to England for the unexpected relief. 

Austria is endeavoring to regain the strength she has lost in Hungary. 
She is still stunned with the dreadful blow she received there, which was 
nearly the death of her. She is recommended to keep quiet for some 
time to come. 

England is collecting her members together, and rubbing them up for 
the grand fight that is expected to come off on the 3lst instant. She 
feels quite strong enough, she says, to spurn the smallest offer of ‘ Pro- 
tection.’ 

Ireland is still very low and weak, but hopes to pick up a little during 
the Session. She is strictly ordered not to make a noise, and to refrain 
from all quack medicines. 





THE AMERICAN FLOATING DRAMA. 

Since the Drama has been going on so swimmingly in America, it is no 
wonder that, on the Mississippi and Ohio—according to the account of 
Mr. Banvard in describing his Panorama of those rivers—there are ac- 
tually floating theatres, which travel from city to city situated along 
their banks. Dollars being scarce in these regions, the prices of admis- 
sion are based on a system of barter ; the substitute for hard cash being, 
for instance, a bushel of potatoes, or two-dozen eggs. Of course, any 
other useful commodities would be taken in lieu of silver, so that having 
no money in your pocket would be no obstacle to your seeing the play ; 
tn sf you had a penknife or a pencil case about you that you could 
spare. As the payments must be proportioned to the quality of the places ; 
supposing a seat in the gallery to be a pound of butter, we might 
conceive a place in the dress-circle to be a bladder of lard; or a stall, a 
cheese; whilst for a family box the charge would be, perhaps, a family 
joint. It is clear that the aquatic actors of America need not starve. 
As to potatoes and eggs, which are capable of serving as missiles, we 
think, recollecting how our Transatlantic cousins treated Mr. Macready, 
that there is a péculiar wisdom in taking all such articles at the doors. 





THE THOUGHTS OF A SILENT MEMBER. 

I never speak, but I think all the more. 

I often think, if Members spoke no more than I did, that business 
would get on all the better for it. 

I think the reporters are at the bottom of the long debates. If there 
were no reporters, there would be no speeches, and, there being no 
speeches, we should only have to divide, and the Session might easily be 
over in one day. 

I think, if cigars and refreshments were allowed in the House, it would 
tend very much to enliven the debates, and would do more towards bring- 
ing opposite parties together than all the speechifying in the world. I 
half think, if Cobden and Disraeli only had a sherry-cobbler together, 
they would not carea straw afterwards about any little difference of 
opinion; andI do think, if Muntz were to offer Sibthorp a cigar, that it 
would almost induce the staunch old colonel to cross over from one side 
of the House to the other. 

I think, if we were to meet earlier, and not to break up so late, it would 
be much more rational. It does appear strange, not to say ridiculous, 
that some 500 gentlemen should sit up all night to talk about the nation, 
when all the nation isin bed. And I think, if this arrangement were 
carried out, that our wives would like it all the better. I know J should, 
for my wife will always sit up for me, and question me about‘ my speech.’ 
Now, this addressed to a man who never by any accident says a word, is 
particularly unpleasant at two o'clock in the morning. No! if there is 
one thing I pride myself upon more than another, it is upon never having 
made a fool of myself by attempting to speak. I think, but never speak 
—and that’s better than many others, who speak without thinking. 

I think I’m about the only man in the House who hasn’t made a fool of 
himself. 

Now, for @ man who never says a word, I think I’ve said enough. 





A Good Price given for Breezes.—We read last week an advertisement 
in the Times headed :—‘ Contract for Breeze.’ 


Here’s a grand opportunity for those married gentlemen who have 
more breezes at home than they know what to do with ! 


A Compliment to Jack.—The Naval Circular notices the arrival of 
the Hecate at Portsmouth, from Bermuda, with this compliment :— 

‘It is gratifying to state, that although her crew is one borrowed from 
the Excellent chiefly, among whom are some famous gunners, not one 
case of desertion to America has occurred, although she lay some time 
off an American port.’ 

wt it would seem, that English tars, when shipped to American 


ets, like English printed cottons, are most to be praised when war- 
ranted—not to run. F ' 


Teeth Warranted to Bite.—For the supply of lost teeth never think of 
consulting a regular practitioner in dental surgery. Go to an advertise- 
ing dentist, who will only ¢ you 20 guineas a set for teeth, which, 
you may depend My fe it, will certainly bite——the purchaser. One trial 
(which took. place last. week in a law court) will prove the fact. 

The Railway Share-Market.—A slight rise in the price of waste-pa- 
per has given an impetus to almost every description of Railway Shares : 
and there is no doubt that when some of the heavy stock—the coarse 
awe been cleared off, the heavier railway stock will 





son Metany comet ante ane Few += Ae a as I have 
known omen, ar as have been e known to usin 
literary biography, the unwomanly and unamiable, the poor wives, and 
daughters, and sisters, have the rare exceptions. I mean not alone 
* women of genius, but would include those of mere talent—of mediocre 
talent even, devoted to letters'as a profeesion, and who by their estimable 
character and blameless livee are an honor to their calling.’ 





She Spirit of the imes. 


TO 
BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 


Oh! lady, take these buds and flowers 
And twine them in thy nut-brown hair, 
And I will weave for thee a wreath 
Richer than any queen could wear. 
For thou shouldst have a coronet 
Not glittering with costly gem ; 
The primrose and the violet 
Shall be thy queenly diadem! 


The jessamine bank shall be thy throne, 
The hawthorn blossomings for thee 
Shall breathe their fragrance, while the song 
Of nightingale and humming bee 
Shall be thy music, and the shade 
__ Of leafy bower and myrtle green 
Shall yield for thee a sanctuary 
Where thou shalt dwell in peace serene. 


Then lady take these buds and flowers 
And twine them in thy nut-brown hair, 
And I will weave a fragrant wreath 
Richer than any queen could wear. 
For offerings of gold and gems, 
Lady, I would not bring to thee ; 
But weave a wreath whose blossomings 
May bloom in immortality ! 
Placer Times, Sacramento City. 











JIM WILKINS AND THE EDITORS. 


[I respectfully dedicate the subjoined reminiscence to the junior editor | 
of the Montgomery Flag and Advertiser. It burst in upon my memory, 
the other morning, while reading a pungent political article which ema- 
nated, as I supposed, from his pen. ] 

_ During the exciting Presidential campaign of 1844, there were pub- 
lished in a thriving village in this State, two political papers, which (as 
*twould not be proper to give the real names,) we will call the‘ Star’ and 
the ‘Gazette.’ The ‘Star’ was a Democratic sheet; and of course bat- 
tled enthusiastically for Mr. Polk. The ‘Gazette,’ on the other hand, 
was thoroughly Whig, and no more—at the period to which we refer— 
doubted the election of Henry Clay, than it did the shining of the sun, or 
any other ‘ fixed’ physical fact. These two papers were edited by gentle- 
men of about the same age, and of not dissimilar temperaments. In fact 
they had not strong social proclivities, and were very good friends, nine- 
tenths of the time; there being only an occasional interruption of good 
fi slug, when something rather too ‘ spicy’ appeared in the columns of one 
paper or the other. These disagreeable things, however, became more 
frequent as the political battle waxed hotter; but even then, at the end 
of every week, there was a general adjustment of all personal matters— 
the boys pickwickcd, and—shallI tellit? generally got gloriously fud- 
dled together. They both, I believe, do better now, but then/ ah, the 
headaches ! 

One Saturday afternoon, at the end of particularly spicy week be- 
tween the papers—the Star having spoken of the ‘damask cheek of its 
neighbor,’ and the Gazette having retorted upon the ‘ Bardolphian nose’ 
of the Star’s editor—the two gentlemen were seen to enter an establish- 
ment where ‘sugar and water with the privilege’ might be obtained in 
one room, and a game of billiards played in another. They had had per- 
chance, an explanation, in which mutual declarations of Pickwick had 
been made. However, they went in lovingly, arm in arm. 

Walking up to the bar, . 

‘What shall it be? asked Star. 

‘ Cocktails,’ said Gazette ; and cocktails it was. 

‘Here,’ said Star, touching the rim of his companion’s glass with the 
bottom of his own; ‘here is to the Freedom of the Press, whether the 
same advocate the claims of the exalted patriot James K. Polk: or takes 
ground for the embodiment of all that is ' 

‘Hold on there! You'll be on my toes directly, exclaimed the Gazette ; 
‘drink simply to the freedom of the Press; though one would think it 
was sufficiently a free thing already, seeing how many take the papers 
without paying for them! 

‘ The freedom of the press, then!’ 

* The freedom of the press 

Having deposited their cocktails, our worthies agreed to play a game 
of billiards, and passing into the back room, closed and locked the glass 
door behind them, and adjusted the curtain so as to conceal themselves as 
much as possible. About the same time they had done this, Jim Wilkins, 
a strong Whig and one of the Gazette’s subscribers, came in to take a stir- 
rup cup. Jim was already quite groggy. 

‘Ill meet you on fair terms, but you shan’t have a// advantage,’ said 
Gazette, in a loud, excited tone. 

‘ Well, let’s toss up for choice of ball,’ rejoined Star, petulantly—‘ one 
of us must have the broken one.’ 

‘ What’s that?’ asked Wilkins, in the bar-room, pricking up his ears; 
‘aint that them eddyturs ?’ 

‘It’s no business of yours,’ replied the bar-keeper to Jim; ‘ they’re 
only settling some private business.’ 

‘ It is my business,’ said Jim, eagerly, and he pressed closely to the 
door, to hear more distinctly—‘ it is my business! Go it, Gazette! J’m 
wi’ ye! balls or no balls! Sticks or knives! Fight him enny way he 
wants to!’ 

‘ Clack-lack went the billiard balls. 

" a I took you, you red-mouthed locofoco! exclaimed Gazette trium- 

antly. 
ri Stand up to him, my little coon! shouted Jim—‘ them’s the licks! 
Hooraw for Henry Clay of Kentucky! Open the door, or I'll bust it 
down! Fair play" 

‘If you'll ever leave me a cannon,’ said Star, with feeling, ‘I'll give 
you the devil.’ 

‘Cannons or pocket pistols! Fight him enny way he wants to, my 
crowin’ Clay-bird ! roared Jim, almost phrenzied—‘ hoop-a-diddle ! 

‘ Keep still, you jackass,’ said the bar-keeper; ‘they don’t want your 











interference.’ 

‘ You’ll run out your string before I get another lick,’ said Star. 

‘ll be———-if he ever runs,’ shouted the excited Wilkins—‘ ef he does 
Ill cut his throat myself. Stand up, my little ring tail, ’tell I git in to 
you.’ Jim violently shoved the door, and the bar-keeper collared him ; 
whereupon, there was a considerable scuffle, Jim shouting, ‘ stick to him, 
little one—draw your knife—hash him!’ 

All this while the clacking of the balls, and the frequent violent excla- 
mations of the players, confirmed Wilkins’ illusion that a fight growing 
out of politics, was going on. But he could not release himself from the 
grasp that held him? 

At length the Gazette exclaimed : 

‘I give in—whipped !—let’s liquor ! 

~~ whole expression of Jim’s countenance changed—his struggling 
ceased. 

‘ What's that? he asked, in a low, doubting tone. 

. A man’s whipped,’ was the reply of the bar-keeper, to humor the 
joke. 

Mr. Wilkins walked away from the door, and took a position in the 
middle of the room, with folded arms. Presently the editors came out, 
and instantly decanters and glasses were in requisition. 

As they were about to drink, Wilkins stepped up, and attracting the 
attention of Gazette— 

‘ Stop Jim Wilkins’ paper,’ said he. 

‘ Very , was the reply. 

Jim walked to the door and then walked back ! 

‘ Stop my paper—you understand.’ 

‘Certainly. But you seem excited; what’s to pay” ‘ 

‘ It’s well enough,’ returned Jim, white with rage and indignation ; ‘it’s 
well enough after ail’s said and done, for you to ax me what's to pay! But 
I can tell you! In the fust and fomost place, you let that feller,’ point- 
ing to Star,‘ whip you like a ! In the second place you hollered 
like a dog, and then you treated to git friends again! I say, step my pa- 
per! I won’t read arter no sich a cowardly, no count, sow-pig of an eddy- 
tur? And Jim took himself off in high dudgeon. 

‘ The freedom of the Press forever!’ shouted the Star. 

‘Forever! responded Gazette. 

And the frolic the boys held that Saturday night, was a regular old 
fashioned affair. For a month afterwards, you might have sqeezed brandy 
out of the pores of either, as you do the juice out of a fresh orange. 

Chamhers (Ala.) Tribune. 








The ‘ Albion,’ alluding to the melancholy reproductions of the old gen- 
teel comedies, says: ‘The public demand modern comedies, that shall re- 
flect the manners of our own period, and the American public, particular- 
ly, are becoming alive to the necessity of produsing pieces that shall il- 
lustrate the peculiarities of American character. It should be the policy 
managers to offer terms to authors of talent, sufficiently liberal to insure 
the co-operation of men of genius.’ 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS. 
From the ‘ Literary World.’ 








‘In looking over the Report on the Punishments of the Navy, sent last 
winter to the House of Representatives by Mr. Mason, Sec. of Navy, we 
have been fully convinced,’ says the ‘ Evening Post,’ ‘of two things; tirst, 
that no information of much value is likely to be obtained from any navy 
officer in regard to the substitution of other modes of punishment for that 
of flogging; and secondly, that if some positive regulation be not 
adopted to prevent the constant resort to this mode, the officers of the 
navy will never punish in any other manner.’ 

The original manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Address was sold by 
auction, at the Exchange, Phila., Feb. 12. It was started at $500, and 
was run up to $2,300; at which price it was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Boardman, who purchased it, we see it stated, for Mr. Lenox of this city. 
The attendance at the sale was quite large, and the bidding very spi- 
rited. 

Washington Irving is very familiarly knownin England. The ‘ Liver- 
pool Journal’ thus introduces one of his New York localities at the com- 
mencement of a political article:—*The meeting of the waters has at 
length taken place; and though the commotion has not been quite equa) 
to the horrors of ‘ Hell Gate,’ so graphically described by Washington 
Irving and Cooper, yet it has been sufficient to ruffle the plumes and agi- 
tate the nervous system of the advocates of the Pike. The first round of 
a fair stand up fight between the ‘ Pump’ and the ‘ Pike’ has just closed, 
with Messrs. Jeffery and Lace for bottle-holders, Mr. Robert Stephenson 


|as umpire, and the public of Liverpool in the character of eager and not 


uninterested spectators.’ 


‘Sambo, whar you get dat watch you wear to meetin lass Sunday ’ 
‘ How you know I hab a watch? ‘ Bekase I seed the chain hang out de 
pocket in front.’ ‘Go ’way, nigger! spose you see halter round my neck, 
you tink dar is horse inside ob me ?” 

A Royal Artist.—The Prince of Saxe Meiningen, the affianced of Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Prussia, cultivates painting with great success. He has 
just executed, among other works, a large picture répresenting the Battle 
of the Danes and Dithmarcians in the year 1500, an engraving of which 
has just been published in Berlin. The young prince is at present at 
work on another picture intended for his august fiancee. 


The two continents seem to have reversed climates this season. The 
* Correspondent of the ‘ Tribune’ writes from Italy : ‘ here in Florence the 
oil congeals in the closet beside the fire, the water in the chamber, just 
as in our country houses of New England as yet uncomforted by furnaces. 
The snow at Rome lies two feet deep, and water freezes instantly if thrown 
upon the pavement. I hardly know how to believe it; 1 who never saw 
but one slight powdering of snow all my two Roman winters, scarce 
enough to cover a canary-bird’s wing.’ 

The ‘ London Examiner’ says of a style of writing brought into vogue 
by the success of Punch :— : 

‘Nothing so tyrannizes over one as the habit of jesting and contempt, 
real or assumed. Success in the use of sarcasm and ridicule rarely fails to 
make its practice more frequent and its application more wide than is 
either justifiable in itself or agreeable to listeners.’ 

An explanation is given in the ‘ Atheneum’ of the extensive placarded 
advertisements about London :— 

‘English advertisements are heavily taxed, the journals are dear, and 
are read by a comparative few. The advertiser is, therefore, desirous to 
seize on waste walls, the doors of empty houses, the arches of bridges, the 
insides of omnibuses, the outsides of travelling vans, and whatever sur- 
face is certain to meet the public eye and can evade the tyrannical letter 
of the advertisement duty.’ 

Says an English Journal— Although a printer may be setting al! 
day, yet in his own way he is a great traveller, or at least his hand is, as 
we shall prove. A good printer will set 8000 ems a day, or about 24,000 
letters. The distance travelled over by the hand will average about one 
foot per letter, going to the boxes in which they are contained, and of 
course, returning, making two feet every letter he sets. This would make 
a distance each day of 48,000 feet, or a little more than nine miles; and, 
in the course of a year, leaving out Sundays, that member travels about 
8000 miles ! 

A correspondent of the ‘ Times’ gives this sketch of a bold musical per- 
formance in the Cathedral of Vicenza:—‘I did not forget a graver 
duty, and, it being Sunday, on entering the Cathedral where Divine ser- 
vice was performed at a very early hour, what was my astonishment to 
hear the ears of the Austrian soldiers, with whom the church was filled, 
regaled by the ‘ Marseillaise,’ which the organist had contrived by @ pro- 
fusion of crotchets and quavers of his own to disguise for their Imperial 
understandings. A more beautiful hymn, apart from the design in which 
it originated, and the feeling which it invariably represents, was never 
composed, and it was delightful to me to hear it thus touched by the hand 
of a master in the midst of enemies who would have resented the affront 
on the spot, had they known the air to which they were listening. The 
organist evidently took pleasure in the task, the notes seemed to swell 
under his magic finger, and, lost in admiration of his courage and his skill, 
it was with difficulty I left the place I occupied to seek another in the 
train which was blowing off steam from an organ of still more astounding 

ower.’ 
A correspondent of the ‘ Times’ writes of the climate of Italy :—‘ There 
are many humbugs in Italy, but there are none against which 1 more 
complain than the humbug of its climate. I never spent so severe a win- 
ter as this, and I seek in vain any one corner where [ can find shelter from 
the dry and piercing cold. In all northern climates the houses are pre- 
pared for the severity of the weather, and with good stoves, thick carpets. 
and well closing doors and windows, and bright sea-coal fire, we defy the 
winter ; but in Italy the cold is more intense within the house than with- 
out, as not a single door or window is air-proof, and a bright fire only in- 
creases the number and bitterness of the various currents which it inhal es 
from every chink. At this moment whilst I write I am assailed in front 
in flank, and rear, and my palsied fingers can with difficulty hold the pen. 
though nature has not made me one of the shivering race, and [ am in- 
clined to take the world as it comes. But I cannot tolerate humbug in 
any shape; and, above all, this humbug of an Italian climate. I should 


‘have excepted Naples, where, certainly, the climate is delicious.’ 


It is an odd feature of the times, says the ‘ Atheneum,’ that the French 
in their feuilletons are beginning to borrow from the English. We have 
already adverted to the translation and publication of ‘Jane Eyre. A 
romance or two by Mr. Ainsworth, if we mistake not, have also appeared 
and the publication in form of ‘ Violet the Danseuse’ has been only com- 
pleted a week or two ago. 


‘Two professors of the University of Padua,’ writes the Vienna corres- 
pondent of the ‘ London Daily News,’ * presented a memorial to the mili- 
tary authority. They were sent for next day and sentenced to be flogged 
Twenty-five blows of the cudgel were to be dealt on each. The bench was 
all got ready, one of the victims stretched upon it, and the drum gave the 
signal for the barbarous infliction to begin, when a general of high rank 
appeared on the scene and stopped the disgraceful proceedings. Enough, 
however, had already been done to cost the life of a father of a family and 
a scholar; for the poor man was so heart-stricken with the horrible dis- 
grace and outrage, that he was seized with a fit and died on the spot. 

A letter from Berlin says :—‘ On the 13th the students turned out in a 
score of sledges, with plumes and ornamental trappings, scouring up and 
down the streets, and looking like a Russian invasion. After they had 
sufficiently satisfied the curiosity of the citizens by displaying their 
costumes and equipages in the main streets, they drove to a tavern in the 
Thiergarten, where they breathed their steeds and roared their glees; 
and then they sallied forth afresh, threading the city at @ furious rate 
until nightfall. The little capsfand open throats, braided jackets, and gay 
horsecloths, lifted with the wind, flew up and down and about, scattering 
the snow in great glory, until extinguished by envious night, when the 
frozen charioteers descended into their wonted kneips (beer cellars) to drink 
and sing again. It is usual on these occasions to sport fancy costumes ; 
but yesterday none appeared. Sueh vanities are going out of vogue here 
as elsewhere.” ‘ 


The door keeper of the House of Commons, in England, receives a hun- 


dred a year more, says the ‘ Examiner,’ than the royal astronomer. The 


Board-room porter at the Admiralty enjoys the same stipend as the third 


assistant astronomer royal. The assistant deliverer of votes at the House 
of Commons is on a level with the first draughtsman of the Admiralty 
and fifty pounds a year richer than the literary, mathematical, and othe: 
professors at academies in the service of the state, 

With a view of elevating the taste and cultivating the moral sentiments 
of the soldiers under his command, Lord Frederick Fitzelarence, G. U. B. 
lieutenant-governor of Portsmouth, &c., has engaged a spacious building 
for the purpose of having lectures delivered to the troops, on subjects con- 
nected with military science. 

The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay has recently been élected a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn. This distinttion is, it will be recollected, usualy restrict- 
ed to Queen’s Counsel, a dignity which Mr. Macaulay has not attained 
he having, as is well known, long ceased to practise at the bar. 
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At ameeting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, on Monday, Lord 
Brougham read a most interesting paper detailing his recent experiments 
on light, and setting forth the conclusions at which he had arrived as the 
results of those experiments. His lordship repeated the experiments be- 
fore the Academy. At the conclusion Lord Brougham was highly compli- 
mented by M. Arago. 

The lines written on the pillar of Boulogne, by Curran, ought, says the 
‘ Liverpool Journal,’ to be a warning to all who bear the name of Bona- 

arte :— 
n ‘ When ambition achieves its desire, 
How fortune must laugh at the joke— 
He rose in a pillar of fire, 
To set in a pillar of smoke.’ 

An English advertising tailor, by the name of Hyam, indulges in the 
business luxury of a poet, who sings ‘The garments made_at Hyam’s’ in 
this Tennysonian strain :— 

Blustering, boisterous January, 

You are very changeful, very, 

With your raining and your blowing, 
With your hailing and your snowing, 
With your mornings bluff and breezy, 
With your evenings fierce and freezy, 
With your skies all full and foggy, 
With your slippery roads, or cloggy, 
With your whistling through the crannies, 
Teasing ancient dads and grannies, 
With your pinching and your racking, 
Ever threatening or attacking, 

You have many a strange vagary, 
Spiteful, spleenful January. 

But we tell you, in a good temper 

That we scorn your worst distemper, 
That we know the way to beat you, 
And of half your triumphs cheat you ; 
Lo! the Garments made at Hyam’s, 

They are the only true defy ’ems ! 


An English gentleman travelling in this country, records his impression 
of Niagara, in a letter published in the ‘Christian Register.” He met 
with this ‘ incident of travel :-—* At Syracuse, I was complimented by a 
man in the cars, on my speaking such good American. Indeed, he was 
very incredulous of my being an Englishman; as he assured me that 
he knew many English persons, who had been in this country for years, 
and could not speak so well as myself.’ 

John Randolph, says the ‘ Boston Post,’ body servant to the late Hon. 
John Randolph, has collected many documents and facts illustrative of the 
private life of his eccentric master, and proposes to publish them in a vo- 


lume. Mr Clay has examined John’s plan and materials, and has given | 


the undertaking the sanction of hisname. Gov. Briggs, too, of this State, 
among many other eminent citizens, has subscribed for John’s book, 


which, we are confident, will be very amusing and interesting. John is! 


supposed to be a son of Richard Randolph, brother of the Roanoke orator, 
and has as perfect a Randolph hand as nature could form.’ 
A late English paper describes the festivities on the frozen lakes of 


Cumberland. On a late occasion ‘an unusual animation and bustle was ' 


observed from the fact that General Wyndham, of Cockermouth Castle, 


was understood to have intimated that a noble stag should be slaughter- | 
ed and roasted on the icy surface of Bassenthwaite Lake for the use ofall | 


and sundry who chose to partake of the gallant general’s hospitality. 
Such was the fact, and inaddition, a peck of punch was supplied and 
drunk in the most rural or primitive style of our forefathers. Nearly all 
the aristocracy, gentry, farmers, and, indeed, a mixture of all classes from 
Cockermouth, Keswick, and all the surrounding hamlets, far and near, 
mustered ; and never, perhaps, in the memory of man was a day of jollity 
and festivity more enjoyed by all classes in that vicinity. A band of mu- 
sic enlivened the scene, and numerous skating matches took place; and 
the masterly manner in which many went through their evolutions goes 
far to maintain the well-known celebrity of the Cumberland youths. 
Night only separated the vast assemblage, each seeming pleased with 
others and himself, and long the hospitality of the gallant general wll be 
remembered by all who were present on the occasion. The lake altoge- 
ther belongs to General Wyndham.’ 





A YARN IN THE HALF-DECK. 


‘ Did you say you served your apprenticeship in the drethusa ? 
‘Yes, I served my time in the 4rethusa.’ 
'* What age were you when you went to sea ?’ 

‘I was sixteen.’ 

‘ Put down sixteen, Bill.’ 

The scene of the present dialogue was the forecastle of a collier brig at 
anchor in the Thames: the speakers, an old seaman, and three others 
scarcely arrived at middle-age, one of whom, behind the old man, acted 
as clerk, with a piece of chalk on the lid of his own chest. 

; ‘Put down sixteen, Bill,’ whispered one; and the number was put 
aown. 

‘ Then how long were youin the 4rethusa ” 

‘I served five years,’ said the old man; ‘then I stopped by her other 
three ; I was eight years in her altogether. I liked the ship very well, 
but I did not like the owner.’ 

Bill, who was all attention, put down an eight below the sixteen. 





‘ But you would be a young fellow then; I should think you would not | 


be long out of ship” 

*I got a ship directly, and sailed for North America. Well, as it hap- 
pened, we were water-logged as we were on our passage home: all hands 
took the rigging, where we were three days without a bite of anything, 
or as much asa drink. On the fourth day, got hold of a dead bird of 
some kind that was floating past—ate it, feathers and all. Well, Idid not 
yet tell you all hands died but myself, and the only way I could keep my- 
self alive was by sucking the grease out of the ropes. I knocked about 
upon the rigging fora month. At last I was picked up by an American 
vessel, and taken to America. The Americans used me very well; so I 
traded back and forward among the American ports for a long time.’ 

‘ How long do you suppose you were in America, altogether ” 

‘I was away ten years from leaving home.’ 

‘ Didn’t you go into the Greenland trade after that?” 

‘No; it was not till some time after. I was on board of a man-of-war 
before I was in the Greenland trade. Somehow or other the press-gang 
got scent of me; a good run we had; I was nimble on my feet then; if L 
had not slipped and fallen souse into an ash-midden, I believe they never 
would have taken me; but take me they did. Well, I was seven years in 
fiis Majesty’s service, and I liked the service very well; but one day the 
captain and I had a few words, and said I to myself, ‘‘ The sooner we part 
company the better, old fellow.” So I ran away; it was in the West In- 
dies. I knew they would be after me ; soI got myself Stowed into a hogs- 
head of sugar, and sent aboard of a merchantman, and got clear off that 
way. ; 

Bill, who was listening in silence, put down. ‘ on board of man-of-war 
seven years.’ 

‘Then did you get home all right ” 

‘Yes; and then I went to Greenland. My eyes! what sport we had 
there the first ten years I was in the trade! I was there that year when 
there wasn’t a whale to be seen, and we loaded the ship with seals. A 
weary job we had; the ice was short and hummocky, and the seals as shy 
as foxes, Somehow we always found one or two fellows, who'd been fud- 
died maybe the night before, that forgot the way into the water. When 
the brutes make a dive, they are out of sight in a minute.’ 

‘ How long were you in the Greenland trade ” 

‘I was nineteen years altogether. Then I fancied I would like to be in 
a warmer climate ; so I g~° into an East Indiaman, and traded to the East 
Indies for a long time.’ 

* How long do you suppose ” 

‘ About thirteen years. Atlast theship was taken by the pirates, and 
the most of the crew had to walk the plank; only three of us saved our 
lives by consenting to be pirates with the rest. I never liked a pirate’s 
life ; so one day when we were ashore on a large island,watching, I took 
leg-bail and ranaway. Id been with them three years, which was quite 
enough. Well, I got among the natives of the place, who were mighty 
kind in their way; and as I was a brisk young fellow, I wasn’t long in 
finding a wife among them; so I lived there just like a savage for sixteen 
years; for there was no chance of getting away, and it was just as well 
to make myself happy. But at last an English ship put in for water, and 
the longing came over me to go back to my native land; so I smuggled 
myself on board just as she was ready for sea, and glad I was that my 
wife didn’t follow me.’ 

‘ Did you get home all right and tight ” 

‘ All right and tight, both ? 

‘Then I suppose you would not lie up any time at home ” 

‘I didn’t lie up atall. When I got Sones I found my brother had gone 
to America ; so nothing would serve me but I would go seek him, as I had 


saw him from that day to this, — I wandered through America for 
five years seeking him. I turned tired of wandering, and got into a little 
vessel trading between Prince Edward’s Island fo the mainland ; and I 
traded in her for ten long years—ten long years, I can assure you.’ 

‘ Haven’t you beena long time in the coal trade ” 

‘I was thirty years in the coal trade before I went to China.’ 

* How did you like the China trade ” 

‘I liked it very well. I was only init about five years. After that I 
got into the Baltic trade. I was seven years in it; but I tired of it, so I 
got a ship and went off to the West Indies, where I was put ashore sick, 
and lay in the hospital for three years. When I did get better, I was a 
better man than ever, so I started negro-driver in a plantation, where I 
whipped the poor fellows on for nine years, till at last the old fit came on 
me, and I would be off to sea again.’ 

‘ Was that before you were captain of the old Clinker ” 

‘Yes; that was just before I got to be captain of the Clinker.’ 

‘ Weren’t you a long time captain of the Clinker ?” 

‘I was captain of the Clinker for nineteen years. I was captain of her 
till she was lost on the Gunfleet Sand; it was as much as we could do to 
save our lives that time.’ 

‘ What ship was it you lost in the Swinver ” 

‘That was the Peggy. I was a long tine in her both mate and master. 
I was four years mate and eight years master.’ 

‘ How long is it since the Peggy was lost ” 

‘ Let me see; it will be fourteen years this next month; just fourteen 
exactly.’ 

‘Then you must be a good old fellow, now ” 

‘Ay; Pm a good age now, you may depend on’t.’ 

‘See what age he is there, Bill, will you” 

Bill, who had been listeningin the background, and taking notes on 
the lid of his chest, proceeded to read off the following items :— 

Went to sea in the Arethusd....sccccccccceeeeeeess 16 years old. 

In the Arethusa...cccccccccicccccccccccccsccccceee 8 Years, 
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; ‘Then you'll be two hundred and six years old! said Bill, witha 
chuckle. 

‘Bravo! said Tom ; ‘ there’s not a man like him in the fleet ! 


MIKE HOOTER’S FIGHT WITH THE PANTHER. 
A YAZ00 SKETCH—No., III. 


Our friend, Mike Hooter, having heard of the vast notoriety he had ac- 
quired by our previous sketches of his ‘ Bar’ fights, stepped into our of- 
fice the other day, and, after expressing himself highly gratified by the 
faithful manner in which we had given his adventures—barring the ‘ cuss- 
in’’—proceeded to relate his first fight with the Panther, as follows: 

Talkin’ of Panters, said Mike—placing his feet upon our writing-table 
—thereby endangering sundry ink-stands—and throwing back, with a toss 
of his head, the tail of his coonskin-cap,—talkin’ of Panters, an’ the se- 
viegerous dispersition o’ the varmint, the critter what camps out down in 
my deadnin’, ain’t to be beat no whar north o’ h—Il, nor south o° Satar- 
tia! You hosses, in this here village, makes er great hell-er-bellow "bout 
seein’ the Elephant an’ fightin’ the Tiger, an’ all that kind er small suck- 
ungtance ; but wait ’tell you’ve seen the sights what brother Hooter’s 
seen, an’ fout sich Panter fights like this child has, an’ my privit pinion 
is you'll stop braggin’, right plum’. 

You must know, continued our narrator—and here he champed his to- 
bacco with increasing energy—you must know this child ain’t skeer’d 0” 

nothin’, this side 0’ no whar, ’cept it’s doin’ er mean trick; an’ when it 
comes to that, [cavesin. But when you talks *bout er Bar fight, or er 
leetle, small fuss with er Panter, an’ all that kind er privit *musement, 
['m thar! They say Dave Brazeal’s up to Deer huntin’, an’ Sam Dough- 
erty’s purty fast arter a Fox—but that’s er small, slim bizzness—an’ when 
they’ve cotch the varmint, all they gits is er piece uv his coat-tail, an’ 
some har. But Bar an’ Panter shootin’s worth a feller’s while; amthar 
this child’s perfectually in town. Ole Ike Hamberlin use to be some in 
that line, an’ so was Parson James; but, when I squat down in our clear- 
in’, Ike begun steam-docterin’ fur er livin’, an’ brother James, he tuk to 
| preachin’. You never hearn none er that James’ sermons, didn’t you ? 
Well, if you never did, jest go down to Claibornesville, to camp meeting, 
next time that hoss-fly spouts, an’—sich preachin’! whew! an’—sich hol- 
lerin’! The Scriptur’ sez the wild Bull uv Bashan could bellow a few, an’ 
_Balaam’s ridin’ hoss was some when it cum to brayin’; but Parson James 
‘could take the lint off'n um both for /oud, any day! An’ when he cum to 
slappin’ his hans an’ stompin’ his feet, an’ foamin’ at the gills—jest to see 
the shines uy them mourners! Sich shoutin’, an’ sich er ’nuther hollerin’ 
an’ screamin’ ’mongst the winimin! an’ sich tarnation cuttin’ up, an’ wol- 
_lerin’ an’ rollin’ *bout in the straw an’ shucks, you never hearn tell uv, 
| Since you was kittened ! 
| Howsever, that ain’t tellin’ *bout the Panter ; an’, somehow or ’nuther, 
when I gits to talkin’ uv my huntin’ scrapes, Ike Hamberlin, an’ sich like 
| fellers, always pops into my noddle ; an’, ’stead uv tellin’ the story, I flies 
| off'n the track, an’ commences talkin’ ’bout my neighbors. Speakin’ uv 
| Ike, an’ the way he use to steamdoctor them yaller chaps in the hills, 
"minds me uv er tale Dr. Turnipseed use to tell on him, bout how he got 
| to be er doctor. 

You see Ike was ’rigionally er gunsmith, an’ from tinkerin’ "bout guns, 
| he got to shootin’ um—fust, at his neighbors cows, an’ the like, and from 
' that he tuk to huntin’ reg’lar. Howsomerer, that aint the pinte. But 
one night he cotch cold from sleepin’ with his mouth open, an’ er steam- 
| doctor ’vised him to take some ‘NuMBER six.’ Well, Ike swaller’d er 
whoppin’ dose uy it, an’ thar was whiskey in it, an’ he kep er takin’ it 

when he hadn’t ought to, ’tell he got so much uv it in him that he cum pre- 
cious nigh peggin’ out—an’ arter that, he tuk sich er pertickler liken’ to 
' the med’cine—(though I always ’spected it was the whiskey that was in 
| it)—that he cotch er fresh cold evry day. To save expenses he thought 
' he’d go to steamdocterin’ hisself, so he mout have the med’cine handy in 
case uv axedint. So Ike he quit gunsmithin’, and borrid er spellin’ book 
from one uv ole Dave Le May’s niggers, an’ went to readin’ ; an’ from that 
he got him er ‘ Thompsonian Doctor Book,’ an’ went to cypherin’ out how 
to practice physic. In about er week, he thought he know’d ’nuff, an’ went 
an’ got him er jug er ball-face whiskey, an’ some red pepper, an’ dogwood 
bark, an’ snake root, an’ Injun turnip, an’ jimston weed, an’ h—1] knows 
what all; an’ jumbled um all up in er mixtry together—an’ that was Ike’s 
* NUMBER six.’ Soon as his med’cine had time to soak some, Ike went to 
docterin’ fur er bizzness, an’ then he got too big for his breeches, an kinder 
tuk the swell head, an’ got to shavin’ an puttin’ on er clean shirt evry 
eight or ten days. *Twasn’t long fore he quit goin’ to pra’r meetins, an’ 
Brother Marly said he b’lieve he hearn him one day cussin’ his ole hoss for 
stumblin’. 

Well, the fust case Ike had to doctor, was er feller down in Satartia, 
what cotch the bumfujjins from swallerin’ too much tadpole soup, an’ was 
too infernal lazzy to spew it out agin. The fust dose Ike gin him, he wal- 
loped over on his belly, an’ trimbled all over, jest like er free nigger on 
er frosty mornin,’ or er dyin’ calf, knocked in the head with er milk pig- 
gin. When Ike saw that, he know’d he’d made er impression on him, an’ 
that his med’cine was the very thing ! Torectly the chap begin puffin’ an’ 
blowin’ like er green lizzard on er hot fence rail, an’ his mouth it flew open 
like er rattrap when it’s sot, an’ the med’cine run out’n his nose an’ mouth, 
like “lasses out’n er demijohn! I seed it was all day with him, and, sez I, 
‘ good bye cow!” 

The chap died. 

Ike said it sarved him right, ’cause he spew’d up the mixtry. 

The next ailment he went to doctor was er ole coon, what kep grocery 
in Satartia, an’ swapped whiskey to niggers, for chickens they'd stole. 
That ole studd tuk cold an’ pleurisy from goin’ in er swimmin’, an’ putin’ 
on a clean shirt torecly arterwards. His skin was dry as er bone, an’ all 
shriveled up like er cotton blossom arter er frost, an’ his hands was as hot 
as er roasted tater. He axed for water, Ike said ’twasn’t no use humorin’ 
sick folks, for he’d want some agin, an’ then he gin him er spoonful er 
‘Number Six.” H—Il fire! said the feller ! 

The next thing Ike did, was to souze him, head an’ ears, right plum ker- 
swash into er tub uv bilein’ hot water. You oughter seen that chap when 
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not seen him for a long time So I got a ship, and off | went; but 1 never 


he felt the steam of it, how he wriggled ’boutan’ play’d kerwollop in that 






tub! He put me in mind of er leather proegiring im the hot ashes—but 
he soon cooled down as quiet as er nigger with er ague on him, doubled up 
on er pile o’ hot cotton seeds. 

He’s all right, sez Ike. Didn't I fix him in double quick time ? 

Then you orter seen Ike swell at the gills an’ strut “bout like er turkey 
gebbler in layin’ time; jest as if somebody’d gin him er new wolf-skin to 
make him er Sunday coat. 

Wan’t that quick? said Ike. Doctor Rice be durned! he ain’t no doc- 
tor, side er me!! Stan him up, sez Ike! But the feller was as limber as 
my shirt tail. He was dead! 

Well, the way Ike got round that was, he teld the people that the ’tar- 
nal cuss was dyin’ when he got to him,—and was he any witch to raise 
the dead *? When er feller’s done flummuxed, he’s flummuxed, said Ike, 
. an’ salt won’t save him; an’ what’s the use of blowin’ in er bellows what’s 
got er hole in it ? 

But all that aint neither here nor thar,—continued Mike. Let me tell 
you *bout the Panter. I’ve read in newspapers bout some monsos cantan- 
kerous varmunts,—sich as the Bengal Tiger what swollers er whole ele- 
phant, an’ is hungry yet,—an’ the Hyena that laughs when he’s mad, an’ 
uv the Mexico Lion what’s always mad when the white of his eye’s black, 
an’ that’s always black; but they aint er suckumstance—for the big, yal- 
ler ct lg red-eyed panter what uses down in my neck 0’ woods, licks um 
into fits. 

Why, if you’d er seen that ar customer what I fout with, long time ago, 
when my Sal was er leetle bit uv er runt uv er thing *bout knee high to er 
three-legged stool, you’d er gin inkerslap. Of all the rambunktious crit- 
ters that ever you spy, he tuk the rag offn the bush! Why, if that fel- 
ler Elliot Brazeal had er bin thar with them ar sti/ts uv his’n, what he 
calls /egs, if he hadn’t er run, pre-haps thar’d er bin some uv the ¢a//est 
walkin! Je-wilikin! warn’t he some? He was one uv the Panters what 
you read about ; an’ if ole Jethro Clark er had er hand in that fight, an’ 
no saplin close by for him to climb on-to, ef that Panter hadn’t er skeer’d 
the yaller out’n his keountenance, then Mike Hooter never shouted amen 
at er camp meetin’—he didn’t. 

But that aint tellin’ you ’bout the fight,—again observed our narrator. 
You see, he continued, it was summer time, an’ the crap was laid by, an’ 
we had nothin’ to do but todo nothin’ an’ hunt varmunts. ’Sides, you see, 
| the varmunts was mighty fat, and my wife she wanted some Bar’s ile to 
slick the little niggers faces with, to make um shine an’ look purty, as 
*twant no use washin’ um—for water made um look kinder like they’d bin 
in the ashes—’sides, one uv my neighbor’s daughters had the scratches, 
an’ she sent over to me, to know what she must do, an’ I told her she 
wanted er bar-skin petticoat, to war somethin’ soft next to her skin. [ 
was arter Bar I was, an’ warn’t thinkin’ ov er Panter. So I holler’d up 
the dogs, an’ told John Potter, if he wanted to, to come erlong Ais-sel/. 
Arter we'd tuk a privit drink 0’ rale ‘ red-eye,’ we put, an’ torectly the 
dogs they begin er barkin’, an’ a gwine it through the cane like flujins ! 
Talk to him, honey, sez I! An’ they did talk to him, they did! Sich mu- 
sic! It beat ‘ Glory Hallelujah,’ an’ ‘ Ole Rosin the Bow,’ an’ ‘ Sally in 
the Gardin’, all hollow. I thought my Sal was some for music, an’ if you 
could hear her singin’ ‘ Little pigs they lay in the hay all night,’ an’ me 
er pattin’ ‘ Jubah,’ I guess you'd knock under. 

Well, away the dogs went, waitin’ on him close an’ talkin’ to him like 
er brother. Torecly they changed ther tune an’ gin to sing out like they’d 
cotch up with him, and when I got thar I see the varmint had done tree’d 
in er sink hole. | know’d it warn’t a bar, for thar was panter tracks, an’ 
the whoppinest big foot ever you see. Well, I gotdown on my all-fours 
an’ gin to spy into the hole, and the fust thing 1 diskiver was two uv the 
allfiredest, biggest eyes that glar’d like er coal o’ fire, an’ torectly I hearn 
him growl! Whew! I warn’t no more skeer’d than nothin’, but the way 
I let drive into that hole with both barrels uv my ole gun, an’ the way 
she lumber’d was a caution, I tell you / The fust thing I know’d I didn’t 
know nuthin’, an’ when I cum to myself thar was I settin’ up in the fork 
uv er tree, an’ my gun empty an’ it down in the sink hole, an the panter 
out ‘mongst the dogs, goin’ it round an’ round, fust one an’ then ’tother, 
an’ fust t’other an’ then one, an’ a lickin’ um up like salt! Iwas mad | 
tell you! ’Twouldn’t er done for none o’ them ar Baptist preacher chaps 
to run up agin me then,—I’d er chaw’d um up worse nor er calf can chaw 
er hosses tail,—I would. 

At this point of this ‘ strange eventful history,’ Mike helped himself to 
a huge chew of pig tail, and was proceeding very leisurely to buckle the 
belt of his buck-skin coat, when we ventured to inquire how the fight ter- 
minated ? 

‘ Well, you see,’ he continued, ‘ it was the orfulest place for er panter 
fight that ever you see,—canes an’ briers, an’ the cussedest thicket this 
side er Kingdom Come. It was down back uv ole Jonathan Bonny’s cane 
field. You know’d ole Jonathan Bonny? Thar was er feller lived down 
in the valley—(looked somethin’ like you, only he had more h—II in him) 
—use to call him Bonathan Johnny, for short, an’ some times he’d holler 
| at him an’ call him ‘ Old Spot,’ jest to hear him swar—for Jonathan had 
er monsos curisome keountenance,—all freckled like er turkey egg—jest 
like natur had painted him sorter cream collour an’ got mad for doin’ sich 
er ondifferent job, an’ then whopped er whole han’ full o’ saw dust kerbim 
into his face, an’ dotted him all over. He was er pictur,—he was. [ tell 
you, ef he warn’t the ugliest coon that ever clum er tree, you can take my 
ole cap,—an’ for turnin’ milk sour, that face o’ hisen could beat thunder ! 
He had no more use for er lookin’ glass to see his purty in nor er billy 
goat has for collogne water. He had er wife, too, that was er few. The 
fust Christmas gift he ever giv her was er polecats tail for a nosegay. She 
use to toat it to preachin’ with her for er smellin’ bottle, ’cause, she said, 
it kept the preacher from smellin’ Jonathan’s breath.’ 

After this digression, there was another effort to bring Mike back to the 
recital of his story. 

‘ As I was er sayin’,’ said Mike, ‘ the Panter he was in ’mongst the dogs, 
an’ thar they had it round an’ round, fust one an’ then t’other, an’ as [I 
had nuthin but er butcher knife, an’ it was er mighty thickety place for er 
fight an er whoppin cantankerous Panter, I hollered for John Potter to 
cum an’ shoot him, An’ what do you think the tarnation feller said ? Why, 
he didn’t say nare er thing, but thar he was, with his gun on his shoul- 
der, er humpin hisself an’ er cuttin’ through the woods like er blue streak, 
an er makin’ er straight shirt-tail for home! Sez 1, cum here you son of 
er gun! But he didn’t pay no more ’tention to me thanif he was deaf. | 
felt wolfish you may depend, but I didn’t cuss none,—I never cusses,—but 


‘| ef I didn’t think, d——n it, you can shoot me ” 


Here Mike drew a very long breath, and seemed solicitous to dodge the 
catastrophe. But being further importuned, after refreshing himself with 
a horn of ‘ red-eye’ he proceeded. 

‘ Well, as I said before, thar was I with er empty gun, an’ thar was the 
Panter in among the dogs, gwine it round and round, fust one an’ then 
t’other, dog eat son uv a b—h, er slappin’ um about like dirt, an’ the durn- 
dest fight you ever did see! When I see that my dander was up, | tell 
you; so] draw’d my ole butcher knife an’ come down out’n that tree in 
er hurry, an’ when I got down the first thing I did,—what do you think ! 
did? Why, I blow’d my horn for the dogs, an’ struck er straight shirt- 
tail for home, an’ the dogs they foller’d. When I got thar, what do you 
think I see? Why, thar was that good for nuthin’ suck-egg son uv er gun, 
John Potter, with my Sal settin’ on his kee er kissin’ him, an’ he er tellin’ 
her *bout me an’ the Panter, an’ er larfin fit to split! I didn’t say er word, 
—’twasn’t no time for jabberin’—but I tell you what I did do. | kinder 
f my teeth an’ pitched into him, an’ I pledge you my word, I lammed 

im plum outen’ his shirt! 

‘ John Potter staid at my house er long time arter that, an’ courted my 
darter, an’ I gin her to him ; but he never said Panter to me since that 
lickin’ I gin him—you can go your pile on it ” 

New-Orleans ‘ Delta.’ 

=== 

The Maine Girls.—A paper printed somewhere out in the tangled 
wilds and swamps of Arkansas, publishes the following slanderous para- 
graph about the Maine girls. As we hail from the old ‘ Dirigo’ State, we 
take up the cudgels against the Arkansas editor, and pronounce him a 
graceless libeller. The Maine girls caught witha lasso! We defy him 
to catch and tame one of them this way, and give ‘six for a start :’— 

‘It was said to be no uncommon thing te find beautiful girls in the 
State of Maine, running wild, subsisting on berries and acorns. Whena 
girl wants to get married, she makes for the woods where she roves about 
until a young man goes on a wife hunt. He catches sight of a girl and 
ives chase. She runs, and the young man throws a lasso, by which she 
is caught. He then takes her on his shoulders, carries her to the high- 
way, where he hasa carriage ready, ties her feet and hands together, and 
takes her home. A minister is sent for,and they are married. The knot 
being tied, the young woman becomes perfectly docile and submissive. 


London Milk and London Water.—The principal difference between 
London milk and London water, after having been subject to a careful an- 
alysis, appears to be pretty nearly as follows :—In the case of London wa- 
ter you expect to find water at the bottom of the chalk; whereas, in the 
case of London milk, you may be sure to find chalk at the bottom of the 
water. 

‘Shall we take a ’dus up Broadway,’ said a young New Yorker, who 
was showing his country cousin the wonders of the city. 

‘Oh dear, no" said the frightened girl ; ‘I would not do that in the 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Mopsixe, Ala......... Spring Meeting, Tuesday, March 5. 
Memrnis, Tenn.....- Jockey Club Spring Meeting, first week in May. 
Nasnvitie, Tenn.... Nashville Course, Spring Meeting, first Tuesday, 7th May. 
« “ Walnut Course, Spring Meeting, third Tuesday, 21st May. 

New Oreans. La.... Metairie Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March. 

ve - * « s Second J. C. 8. Meeting, Thursday, 28th March. 
New Yore.......... Union Course, L. I., Trotting Meeting, in April and May. 
Sr. Hyacintue. Can.. Sweepstakes, August, 1850. 











On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Spring Races, over the Bascombe Course, under 
the direction of Mr. R. Ten Broecx, commenced on Tuesday last, the 
5th inst. A friend writes us that above thirty horses were in training 
for the meeting, and fine sport expected. Large amounts have been laid 


out play or pay on Revenue, vs. Jumping Mullet, who were to start for 
the three mile purse. On the first day the following stakes were to be 





The Spirit of the Cintes. 


Skating in New Orleans.—The New Orleans ‘ Cresent’ of the 23d ult., 
states that— 


Mons. Pinguely commences a course of lessons in -? at the Orleans 
Saloon this evening at 4 o’clock: He uses skates with rollers, such as he 
wore the other night at Placide’s. We are told the movement is similar 
to that of actual skating on the ice. At any rate, it is an amusement 
which requires much physical exertion and gives play to the muscles. 

In cities it is impossible for young men, accustomed to the sports of the 
country, to indulge in these favorite pursuits. Why, a hound bred ina 
town loses his instinct. A laughable instance occurred many years ago 
within our observation. A gentleman of the dandy order had a beautiful 
hound as lean and gaunt as hound need be; he was the admiration of the 
whole town, and quite as much gazed at, and quite as useless as his mas- 
ter. A great desire was felt by all the exquisites of the town to see a fox 
chase—so a fox was bought. The whole fopdom was in a state of terrific 
excitement. Out they went to the commons; the door of the box was 
opened and Reynard let out. He at once started for dear life; a reason- 
able distance was allowed him, and the hound led to the starting point ; but 
the moment he was let loose from his leash, alarmed by the ‘ noise and 
confusion’ around him, he took his tail (a very large and graceful one) 
between his legs, and made the tallest kind of running for home. The 
finest sort of a hound was spoilt by a city education. 

There is some danger that many of our young men may be turned from 
whole-souled, careless, generous, athletic fellows, in white kids. Any 
amusement should be encouraged which will keep up the stock of strength 
and health they brought from the country. One of the old English wri- 
ters has well said, ‘ manly amusements are the grammar of the military 
art.’ We recommend this and all gymnastic sports to men of sedentary 





run for :— | 

Sweepstake for three year olds, subscription $300, $100 forfeit, mile | 
heats. 

Thomas Goldsby names ch. f. by Ambassador, out of Paralee Blevins, 

Samuel Hill names ch. c. John Clark, by Wellington, out of Mango. 

John Clark names gr. g. by Othello, dam by Eclipse. 

R. H. Long names b. f. by Albion, out of Imp. Trinket. 

Second Race.—Same day—Sweepstake for two year olds, $100 sub- 
scription, half forfeit, Mile heats. 

J. Campbell names br. f. by Wagner, out of Queen Mary. 

R. H. Long names ch. f. by Albion, out of Imp. Trinket. 

R. Nott names br. ¢. by Consol Jr., dam by Tam O’Shanter. 


A letter had been received at Mobile from N. Green, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, Va., whose stable so distinguished itself at the late Charleston 
races, stating that he was to start for that city with Free Trade, Stockton, 
Gen. Cass, etc., on the 15th ult. Ifthey reach there in good plight we 
may ‘ hear something drop! 


New Orleans Races.—The first Spring meeting on the Metairie Course 
will commence on the 19th and the second on the 28th March. The 
Stakes opened have filled remarkably well, and from the great number of 
horses in training we anticipate extraordinary sport. The following sta- 
bles are now there or on their way, from Mississippi, Alabama, Virginia, 
and Kentucky :—Col. Bingaman’s, Capt. Minor’s, D. F. Kenner’s, Mr. 
Lecomte’s, Mr. Wells’s, Mr. Hughes’s, Mr. Turnbull’s, Mr. Green’s, Mr. 
Long’s, Col. Goldsby’s, Mr. Patterson’s, Mr. Campbell’s and Mr. Hill’s. 

Mr. Ten Broeck, has rented the Metairie to Mr. C. 8S. Ellis, of St 
Louis, for trotting, during the intervals between the regular club races 
We hear he is liberally patronized; he has organized a Trotting Club of 
two hundred members. 

The advance in the price of Cotton has given an immense impetus to 
the Turf in the South West, which is most sensibly felt in New Orleans. 
Blood stock is advancing in price and there is every indication of ‘a good 
time coming ! 

Two Great Foot Races.—A match against Time, for $200, was adver- 
tised to come off over the Metairie Course on the 24th ult., in which R. 
Maxfield, the Jockey, who has lately arrived from Europe, binds himself 
to pick up 100 stones, laid one yard apart, each stone to be deposited se- 
parately in a basket placed at the starting point, the distance of which is 
five miles and thirteen hundred yards, in the short time of forty minutes. 

And on the same day a Silver Cup was to be run for, half a mile, free 
for any pedestrian except the American Deer. 





Race Course to Rent.—The St. Louis Race course is offered to let on 
favorable terms, for particulars of which, see advertisement on the last 
page of to-day’s paper. 

Wild Fowl.—The Elkton Democrat says immense numbers of wild 
ducks and geese are shot, at this season of the year, in the head waters of 
the Chesapeake, and sent to Baltimore and Philadelphia. One gunner 
killed, a few days since, near Havre-de-Grace, 200 ducks, and over 1000 
were shot the same day. It is fair to presume they averaged 50 cents a 
pair, amounting to $250. A pretty good day’s work 

Artificial Fecundation of Fishes’ Spawn.—Upon this subject, we find 
the following in the London ‘ Weekly Times’:— 


As bearing upon a recent communication of M. de Quatrefages on the 
artificial fecundation of fishes’ spawn, M. Haxo says that for several years 
past, two inhabitants of Vosges, without being aware either of the pre- 
vious publications of M. de Golstein, or of the principles announced by M. 
Quatrefages, have put the recommendations of this gentleman into prac- 
tice, and have obtained results which have completely decided the ques- 
tion. M. Haxo states that since 1844, a medal has been awarded, by the 
Societe d’ Emulation of Vosges, to M M. Gehin and Remi, Labresse fisher- 
men, for having artificially hatched trout’s eggs. It appears that the fish- 


habits, whose daily labor is over the ‘ desk’s hard wood.’ 
BATON ROUGE (La.) RACES. 
Mr. A. Kirk We.uincron has sent us the following revised report of 
these races, derived from one in the ‘ Gazette,’ of that place. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 13, 1850—Jockey [Club Purse $100, ent. ten per cent, added, for all 
ages,3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards 124—allowing 
3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 

A. W. Small’s b. c. Flying Dutchman, by Grey Eagle, dam by Mucklejohn,3 yrs..... 1 1 


D. F. Kenner’s ch. c. Mardi Gras, by Grey Eagle, out of Humming Bird........... 22 
Dr. G. W. Dearing’s b.f. Margaret Dennis, by Imp. Jordan, dam by Citizen, 4.yrs. 4 3 
7 & Jackson's ch, f. Elvira Mills, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Imp. Glencoe, 

DFU os. cat edbn cise cea th selbins cheetah eee dad Agia eat ae 3.4 


Time, 1:57—1:54. 
SAME DAY—Jockey Club Purse $200, ent. ten per cent, added, for all ages, weights as 
before, Two mile heats. 
D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Zephyr, by Grey Medoc, dam by Imp. Leviathan.............. ae 
A. W. Small’s (P. Langton’s) ch. c. Rory O’ Moore, by Imp, Glencoe, out of Imp. 
POE iases son cintinng caksw odes pumepaatnaaeee thie 54 ee neeeees aie meanness 2 
Time, 4:03. 
ae, Feb. 14—Proprietor’s Purse $100. for all ages, weights as before, Mile 
eats. 
J. T. Jackson’s ch. f. Elvira Mills. pedigree above............cccccccc cece ceccvece 1 
James Mattingly’s b. f. Margaret Dennis, pedigree above 2 
F.C, Palmer’s gr. m. Julia Turner, by ip Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan,5yrs.. dis 
Time, 1:53}—1:54}. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 15—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. ten per cent, added, for all ages, weights 
as before, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 


A. W. Small’s b. c, Flying Dutchman, pedigree above........ 2... 0... cc0e0c aa .k 3 
| D. F. Kenner’s Hegira, by Ambassador, out of Flight by Imp. Leviathan, 
PPR a wcinvinexasy care seam sn ne babe hem ec ba dee oee sd isah wets crnte-cess bawee oss 12 2a 


Time, 1:524—1:50—1:53}. 

, SATURDAY, Feb. 16—Jockey Club Purse $500, ent. ten per cent, added, for all ages, 
weights as before, Four mile heats. 

| J. T. Jackson’s ch. f. Elvira Mills, pedigree above = 3% 

_T. B. Patterson’s Jumping Mullet, by Othello, dam by Count Badger, 5 yre...... 12 2 

Time, 8:49}—8:06—8:22}. 


TO A RURAL BARD, 
ORIGINAL—BY FALKLAND. 


Far away 

From the deep haunts of nature comes thy lay ; 
Like a bird, 

Singing sweet melody in every word. 


When alone, 

And the dull world to me hath weary grown, 
Then I turn 

To thy sweet verse, and goodness from it learn. 


Bard divine ! 

Toil on—thy path is clear, for fame is thine: 
Silence must 

Not hang upon thy lips ’till thou art dust. 


Even then 

The spirit of thy muse shall live again ; 
Genius’ mind 

Will ever leave a monument behind. 
Tell me, Bard 

What thou dost wish for most as thy reward ? 
Love or fame ? 

The world’s approval or an empty name? 


Happy they 
Who never toil up glory’s rugged way ; 
One dear soul 
To love, is better than fame’s dear bought gold. 


Sweet to me 

The moments when I breathe forth poetry, 
For it brings 

Me nearer to that world where thy muse sings. 


Bard, farewell ! 
Among thy mountains green I fain would dwell ; 
°*T would awake, 
Methinks, in me, such songs as thou dost make. 
New York, February 4th, 1850. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM $D. P.’ 
Wasnincton City, February 5th, 1850. 





ermen having for some time endeavored to prevent the destruction of the 
fry of the trout in the streams and rivers of Vosges, and having often 
seen the female when about to spawn (which happens in November,) 
rub her belly gently on a bed of sand, and thus force the eggs out, which 
she then leaves on the sand at the edge of the streams; concluded that if 
they could catch the females (and they are not very timid in the spawn- 
ing season), force the spawn from them artificially, and then place the eggs 
in a safe place, after having fecundated them by forcing the milt from the 
male in the same way, the eggs would be sure to be hatched ; the chances 
of their destruction being entirely removed. They tried what they could 
do; having caught some females in a proper state, the fishermen forced 
out the eggs by gently rubbing the fishes belly with their hand, then 
placed the eggs in a pan of clear fresh water, at the bottom of which was 
@ layer of fine sand. They then obtained the milt from the males by a si- 
milar precess; the milt was placed in the same pan, when the water be- 
came slightly turbid, a sign that the eggs was fecundated. The pan 
(which was an iron vessel pierced with small holes), was then put in a 
stream of running water, and in the following March the eggs were hatch- 
ed and the pan was full of little fish. The experiment was several times 
repeated before the society. MM. Gehin and Remi next tried their expe- 
riments ona large scale, and endeavored to replenish the streams and 
rivers of Vosges and its neighborhood; and such has been their success, 
that at present they can offer to the amateur 5 or 6,000,000 trout from 
one to three years old; the present year will no doubt add many hundeds 
of thousands to the already enormous number of their fish. We may as 
well add that at the end of the second year, a small trout weighs 44 
ounces (125 grammes), and at the end of the third year it weighs about Yozs. 
(250 grammes). It is more particularly at these two ages that the fry 
(elevins) are sold by the two fishermen. 


Wild Turkeys.—The St. Mary’s ‘ Beacon’ states that a steambeat ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 18th Jan. from Arkansas, with fourteen hun- 
dred wild turkeys. 

Pacing at Detroit.—The ‘ Free Press’ of that ilk thus describes a pac- 
ing match for $200, which came off on the Ist Feb. :— 

There was considerable excitement yesterday among the owners and 
admirers of fast nags, in regard to a test of the merits of two crack pacers. 
The trial took place on the Grand River plank road; the distance run 
was eleven miles; and the time occupied in the race, exactly forty mi- 
nutes, The horses started precisely at 12 o'clock, and reached the first 
toll gate at 20 minutes of 1. It is generally understood that the head 
horse wins in a race of this kind, but all general rules have exceptions, 
and the owner of the second-best horse claims the race on the ground of 

ing through the toll-gate before the sulky ofthe head horse, although 
hind the horse itself. e amount staked is over $200. The time is 
excellent, considering the state of the road and the distance run without 


Sir—The Turf has been deprived of its Napoleon, Jonnson, its re- 
nowned Boston, and their old friend has gone a-Lone with them! Well, 
so the world goes, and no one knows who is to tumble next, but far 
distant be the day when ‘the winter of our discontent’ shall be fully 
consummated by the exit of ‘ The Tall Son of York” But old White-nose 
has left behind him ‘ a few more of the same sort’—his blood will yet tell 
in triumph on many well contested fields, and you may yet have to settle 
the dubious question whether the sire has been eclipsed by the son. 
While we have seen many eclipses of the sun, we have also seen the 
Eclipse which has never been affected by the brilliancy of a son. 

You have promised to extend the obituary of Boston, when you will 
no doubt refer to the day on which he met Charles Carter on Long Island, 
when his powers were most conspicuously exhibited. He flew through 
three miles like a rocket, in 5:364, and if Charles’s wires had not snapped, 
Boston would have flushed through his fourth mile in 1:48—now you must 
do the cyphering, but according to my Dilworth 7:24 would have been 
‘ done brown.’ 

Can you tell me why it is that Northern stallions are bound to die 
‘ right out’ in old Kentucky, any how? If diseases can’t do the business, 
they must break their own necks, or smash a leg into splinters. Medoc, 
Enceiro, Decatur, Mingo, American Eclipse, and Boston, all carried their 
bodies to be left there. Monarch escaped, and Wagner has returned, and 
I suppose his death is the next to be chronicled in your ever improving 
columns—still, I trust he may have ‘ a good time’ of it. 

Wagner was a great race horse, but he has comparatively failed in the 
stud. This may in a great measure be owing to the inferiority of the 
Kentucky mares. If his get out of the Glencoe and Leviathan mares do 
not retrieve his character, he will be written down as ‘ an undone coon.’ 
Surely he was the best of the get of Sir Charles, who has been, is now, 
and ever will be, my favorite race horse. Can you tell me where a por- 
trait of Sir Charles can be had ? [in Richmond or Petersburgh.] Belcher 
told me that he was the best race horse he ever hooded—that he could, at 
the time of his race with Sir William, have beaten any thing that moved 
upon four legs, and that, but for the accident which befel him a few days 
previously, he could have beaten Eclipse, here, into chicken-fits. You 
know Belcher, and that ‘he is aman what is a-man, place him where 
youmay. Well, I saw that race myself, and know that Purdy plied the 
catgut freely during the whole heat, while Sir Charles was pulled double 
by the negro upon his back, and when he came upon soft places he went 





stopping. = = 


up to Eclipse like a badly secured dog. Certainly he was the tallest of 
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the whole tribe of Archies, and his Trifles and Wagncrs have made more 
men whoop, and more ladies scream and faint, than any two nags of mo- 
dern times, Boston and Fashion excepted—and Fashion, you know, was 
one of Sir Charles’s descendants. 

You know what you saw and heard at Louisville during the Grey Eagle 
week. And that brings to my mind a mortification which may here be 
mentioned as, what Members of Congress call, a question of privilege ; not 
a privileged question, which are widely different matters, but I have not 
time nor room to give you the important distinction. What I wish to ar- 
rive at is this. About twelve years ago, I was on the National Course, 
with our lamented friend ‘Senex’—and Senex was a great man, and a 
good man—to witness the four mile contest between Omega, Mediator, and 
others. The first heat was the best contested race I ever saw, and it was 
agreed that I should attempt to describe the contest in the‘ Spirit.’ I did 
so, and what lifted me up ‘ some’ was the fact that my letter was re-pub- 
lished in ‘ Bell’s Life.’ All was smooth enough, until you went to Louis- 
ville, and sent on to the ‘ Spirit’ a life-like resemblance of the great race 
between Wagner and Grey Eagle, and from that day my Omega affair has 
been sadly at a discount, and I have considered myself as a palpably per- 
secuted man. I never peruse your report, which I often do, that mine ef 
the Omega race does not wound my vanity, and that I do not wish that it 
had been burnt before it reached the devil or your office. 

This brings to my mind your friend Irvine; is he not hard to catch? 
for none can pass him—he is so classical, so gentlemanly, so gallant, so 
susceptible to the divine witchery of female loveliness, and such a devotee 
of the Turf. Now, do you wish to make a fortune? if you do, just pub- 
lish it in the ‘Spirit’ that your portrait, and that of your said friend, are 
to be ‘ trotted out’ during the progress of your present volume. I do not 
know what you would do with your new subscribers ; it would prove one 
of the liveliest California transactions of the ‘times.’ Think of it, and 

don’t let the chance slip by unimproved. 
Pardon this unscrupulous infliction, and tell me where, how, and when, 
I can obtain Sir Charles’ portrait. D. P. 


AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN °49 AND ’50. 

Dear ‘ Spirit.’—To thee I dedicate my first scribbling in the way of 
letter writing since His Majesty 1849 ‘ retired from public life.” His de- 
parture, as you are probably aware, took place on the night of the 31st 
of December, by ‘special invitation.’ I was present at the meeting of the 
Old Monarch with the new. 

The Old chap, as he appeared to me on the above mentioned night, was 
anything else but a beauty ; twelve months hard labor had worn the flesh 
from his bones ; had drained the blood from his veins; there was no lustre 
in his eye; no elasticity in his step; he stood before me the wrinkled and 
hoary skeleton of a man; his broken scythe and hour-glass lay idly by 
his side ; his aspect was wan and woe-begone in the extreme; he would 








have wept over the relics of his former power, but in him the fountain of 


tears was dry. The old gentleman, notwithstanding all his grief, looked 
as wicked as a steel trap. I kept at a very respectable distance while he 
was packing up his traps. When he had finished, he beckoned me to his 
side. 

‘Young man,’ he said, in a voice so hollow as for the moment to startle 
me, ‘ young man’—and he laid his long, trembling, withered, bony hand 
upon my head— you have been a favorite of mine during my short reign ; 
with some few exceptions, you are as clever a fellow as [ have met with in 
my wanderings ; you have laughed, drank, sung, and danced, with me in 
my youth, you have been a respectful listener to the sage advice of my 
maturer days; you have given me your sympathy and tears when age 
and grief had weighed me down to earth and changed my raven locks to 
grey; you have not laughed at my misfortunes, as thousands of others 
have done (how dearly they have paid for their temerity, this old scythe 
can tell). Once indeed you vexed me (what the devil keeps my succes- 
sor ; it is now nearly twelve o’clock), and I gave directions to August, 
then my prime Minister, to reprove you; the reproof, I trust, has done 
you good’ (‘ thinks I to myself’ you are out of it there, old boy). Ihave 
sent for you to-night to introduce you to my successor ; I would have you 
live in his good graces as you have done in mine, and now that the time 
draws near for my departure, let me impress upon you the truth of these 
lines— 


‘Time is the warp of life,’ he said, ‘Oh! tell 
The young, the fair, the gay. to weave it well.’ 


‘ Altogether a mistake, my dear old soul; time is a very different sort 
of animal—look at me "” 

At the sound of a strange voice, I turned to see from whence it pro- 
ceeded, and there, close by the side of old ’49, stood a rosy boy, with 
laughing face, blue eyes, and golden hair; the Gods themselves would 
have mistaken him for a cupid, if, instead of his glittering scythe and 
newly filled hour-glass, he had carried a bow and quiver. He set his 
hour-glass by his side, and sitting down upon it, looked up in the face of 
my old friend, and in a most sweet and mellow voice asked him, with a 
laugh, what time of night it was according to his reckoning. The old 
gentleman’s face grew as black as a thunder cloud. 

‘ Young Prince,’ said he, ‘ your conduct ill comports with your station ; 
your mirth is ill-timed, your words savor of disrespect to your senior 
ay, sir, and your superior, too, for let me tell you that, although the time 
is fast approaching when the mantle of sovereignty shall fall from my 
shoulder, yet, until that time arrives, Iam your superior, and “every 
inch a king.” ’ 

‘ Most venerable sage,’ said the young prince, ‘I came not here to ban- 
dy words with you, nordo I mean any disrespect to your gray hairs by 
laughing in your presence, the fact is, ’tis a way I’ve got, neither did I 
come here to ask your advice. I have ‘chalked out’ my own course and 
intend to pursue it, soif my mirth displeases you, don’t listen to it.’ I 
became rather alarmed at the turn affairs had taken. I was standing be- 
tween the rivals trying to laugh with one side of my face and cry with 
the other so as to suit the peculiar humors of each, when clang went the 
twelve o’clock bell. Young ’50 was on his feet inan instant; one jerk 
brought [the mantle of sovereignty fromthe shoulders of old ’49—one 
kick sent him whizzing through the air, leaving a bright green streak be- 
hind him; he had barely disappeared, when young 60 burst out ih a 
laugh so loud and long that I was really afraid the young chap would go 
off in an ‘ apoplectic;’ but he ceased at length, and wiping his eyes, (for 
laughter had brought tears to them) turned to me and asked me if I 
would’nt take something todrink? ‘ Well, said I, «I don’t care if I do,’ 
and may I never see the sparkling eyes of my sweetheart again, if it 
was’nt pure nectar. 1 must have drank myself drunk on it, for the next 
thing I recollect was waking up in the morning to find what I have here 
written was all a dream. 

Hoping that your Sprrit may continue to ‘ work its way’ into my sane- 


tum one night in every week while this head of mine continues abover« 


terra firma—permit me to subscribe myself s0 decidedly your’s, that B 
am scarcely any body else’s. SawsBones. 
s (Tenn.,) January 2nd, 1850. 





The Spirit of the Times.—This interesting paper commenced its twen- 
tieth volume last week, in an entire new and beautiful dress. As a 
chronicle of the Turf, and Sports in general, the ‘Spirit’ is without an 
equal in this country. It contains much valuable agricultural matter, 
and information in regard to the raising of stock no where else to be found. 
The volume commences with a new feature, the ‘Trumpet Blast of Free- 
dom,’ devoted to the ‘public and private interests of Buncombe,’ under 
the editorial charge of ‘ Solomon Centre and Jeremiah Wiggles,’ who do 
up their work, it would seem, with an eye to the advancement of the tailor- 
ing business, for theirjeffusions cannot be read without producing a copious 
shower of vest buttons. Every sportsman, certainly, should be a subscri- 
ber to the ‘ Spirit.’ Ulster Telegraph. 


Hazlett says that ‘ Fashion is Gentility running away from Vulgarity, 
and afraid of being overtaken by it. It proves the two to be not far 


apart.’ 
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WHY PHIL. WESTON DIDNT RISE IN THE PROFESSION. 


BY THE ‘ LITTLE ’UN.” 


Many of the readers of the ‘ Spirit’ have doubtless heard of Phil. Ma-_ 


my of the many thousands, I should have said, for I never yet was in 
place ‘ worth shucks’ but what I found it, excepting once ;—the explana- 
tion of that once is worth its space as a prelude. 


sudden termination of their hitherto interesting discourse, now arose, 
and Archy seeing no time was to be lost, stepped back, and throwing him- 


_ out, and bounding over him, he shot down the street before the thing was 
| fairly understood, except by the Deacon, who’s eyes were already in 


self into an attitude, exclaimed to the Deacon, ‘ Deal me out a hand, old | 
) cock! deal me out a hand’—and then he went in and spread the old gent | 


_ ‘ S*pose he does” answered Jem, ‘ why he'd have some respect for you 
_ for knowing how to go about a thing.” 

I promised to endeavor to throw some light on the meaning of ‘ poor 
cuss.’ I think I have hit it. Three night ago, playing whist, I held the 
king and knave of trumps, my adversaries the ace and queen, my partner 
led trumps, and, as third hand, I popped down my king, when lo and be- 








All our Southern friends know Morgan’s Literary Depot, attached to | mourning. Phil. and Arch returned to —— that night, though not on the hold! the fourth player pounced on him with his ace, and bore him off. My 
the New-Orleans Post-Office, where everything worth reading is found, | coach, nor on the direct road. Phil.’s sudden ‘ break up,’ as Archy king was a poor cuss. Circumstances, you see, make poor cusses. The 


and occasionally something that isn’t. As usual with me, one Saturday 
morning I dropped into his establishment, and tendering the customary 
three pic.’s, said ‘ Spirit ? 

* All out ? 

‘ Well, that’s hard, too, when you promised to save me one.’ 

‘ Couldn’t possibly ; great demand—more to-morrow.’ 

But I couldn’t wait until to-morrow, for I had intelligence of a certain 

Sharp Stick’ that was to appear, and was anxious to see the ‘ Young 

Turfman after Pop,’ and having the entree to Young’s Reading Rooms 


above, I proceeded at once in that direction, and entered the Rooms, just | 


as Charley C. did at another door. 
‘ What are you after ” said he, approaching the table, just as a middle- 


] ged gent (and a friend of yours, too, Colonel,) laid down the file I was 


‘after. 

‘ Spirit ’ I replied. 

‘The d——1 you are! So am I,’ said he, as we both laid our hands on 
tatonce. ‘ Let’s toss up for the prior right ” 

‘ Agreed.’ 

‘Tails! said Charley, and tails it didn’t come. ‘ D—— my luck—al- 
ways behind.’ 

‘ Yes, tails generally are, I believe.’ 

Having won the first show, I layed back and prepared for the cramp, 


which usually troubles a person that doesn’t wish to disturb a quiet neigh- 
-borhood with a few gratuitous roars. ‘ For the week ending,’ &c., was 


my starting point, while Charley stepped to the ‘ Herald’ file to await his 
turn. After some ten minutes had elapsed, he turned round saying— 
‘ Come now, don’t you make a meal over that paper, old fellow ’—and 
again : ‘ Hadn’t L better spell you ” 

I had just turned to the ‘ On Dits in Sporting Circles,’ when Charley 
came and looked over my shoulder, which is excessively annoying to say 
the best of it. 

‘ Charley,’ said I,‘ have you seen that neatly bound work Morgan has 
just received ? 

‘ No, what is it ? 

‘ A very pretty copy of Chesterfield, and it wouldn’t set you back any to 
look over that, instead of my shoulder ! 

‘ D—— Chesterfield, and you, too!—you wouldn’t keep that paper so 
long reading those ‘‘ On dits” if you and didn’t drive that cursed 
little pacing horse down to Capt. Dan’s so often 

That was a fact. I had lately got somewhat ambitious to be posted in 
horse-talk, from meeting so many Fast-men on the Shell Road. I dropped 
the paper and slid. 

But I’m forgetting Phil. and the profession, so here’s at ‘em. 

Phil. Weston and Archy Walton were college chums; both entered and 
graduated at the same time. They were always seen together, and if any 
severe saw was started the two W.’s were bound to be accused of being in 
some way connected with it, and often justly, too, for they were full of 
the Dev——‘ Ancient Henry,’ I mean. They left college, and together 
commeneed the study of the Law in the same office. 

Many were the mad pranks they cut up during their novitiate, one of 
which the substance I here give, though I render the credit of its origin- 
ality to Mac, of the N. O. Press. 

The two W.’s had retired to their rooms one evening, when Archy 
said— 

‘ Phil., what’s the state of the finance ?” 

Phil. replied by sundry taps on the various pockets, from which ema- 
nated no musical jingle,while Archy held out his empty purse and grinned 





»a ghastly smile. This expressive pantomime was well understood by 
Peach. 


‘ By the bones of Pat Murphy’s kay bugle ! exclaimed Phil., ‘ but its 
‘* tight papers” with us.’ 

Meanwhile Archy paced the floor, with hands thrust elbow-deep into 
his pockets. A quiet smile at length stole over his face, and he exclaim- 
ed— 

‘I have it, Phil. !—and if you'll lend a hand, we can ring right si/very 
sounds and pretty notes by it.’ 

‘Spit it out, Archy! I’m on hand for all things agreeable to our com- 
mon weal,’ said Phil. ; and he did spit it out, for the ‘ wee sma’ hours 
ayont the twal’ found them arranging their plans. 

The next morning our two disciples of Cooke on Littleton took their 
seats in a stage coach for a small country town, some twenty miles distant, 
at which place they arrived about dark that evening, (Friday,) and en- 
quiring their way to the residence of the principal minister of the place, 
they called on him, and stated that they were young Divines from ’ 
travelling West, and having run short of funds, would willingly relieve 
the old gent on the following Sunday, by holding forth in his stead, for 
the purpose of raising a small amount to enable them to continue their 
journey. The next day Archy caused it to be pretty generally known 
about town that a celebrated preacher would hold forth in the pulpit of 
the Methodist Parson. Now Phil was quite a good orator, though very 
near sighted, which caused him to wear glasses, thus giving him quite a 





| clericalappearance. *Twas agreed that Archy should write a sermon, 





and Phil. deliver it, and his near-sightedness only to be obviated by 


% Archy’s prompting him, for which purpose he privately established himself 


under the desk of the pulpit, inside. When quite a goodly assembly had 
arrived, Phil. arose and stated the purpose of his appearance before them, 
and then, after a prayer, more noted for its brevity than aught else, a 
hymn was sung and a collection was taken up, and the plate, with thought- 
ful delicacy, placed on the seat inthe pulpit. Phil.’s text was, (as select- 
ed by Archy,) 
* And Jereboam waxed fat and kicked.’ 

The singularity of the text surprised, while it interested, the audience. 
Phil. proceeded quite smoothly along as far as he had committed to memo- 
ry the sermon, which, for the convenience of Archy, he held down in front 
of him, between the thumb and fore finger of each hand, oecasionally let- 
ting go to make some necessary gesture, but always putting his thumb 
over the writing, and in Archy’s way, when he again took hold of it. 

And in conclusion my christian friends, (said Phil.,) I would remark— 
here he came to a sudden pull up, awaiting Archy’s prompting—but he, 
finding Phil. got along very well, had commenced examining the contents 
of the plate which he held between his knees, while squatted under the 
desk. Arch had just pocketed the last of it, when a whisper from Phil 
reminded him of his duty to him, who meanwhile was getting very much 
excited, having paused for some time. Again he repeated— In conclusion 
my christian friends, I would remark,’ and here he gave no very gentle 
punch with his foot to Arch, who having converted the collection into a 
sinking fund, was for cutting it short. The punch from Phil. riled him, 
and said thumb being again in his way, he replied, ‘D—n you, move your 
thumb.’ Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when Phil., much ex- 
cited, exclaimed—‘ D—n you, move your thumb, my christian friends ! 
accompanied with a severe ‘dig’ at the cushion. The next instant he 
was conscious of his blunder, but ’twas too late to remedy it now. 

‘ Bolt, Archy ? said Phil., and the next moment the two worthies were 
striking a beautiful quarter horse lick down the middle aisle. 

Phil. rushed past a portly old deacon, who now stood ready to intercept 
Archy’s retreat. The astonished audience, who were indignant at this 


| called it, was the reason—‘ Why Phil. Weston did’nt rise in the profes- 
| Sion.” * Lirrie ’Un.’ 


THE CROSSING-SWEEPER IN OFFICE—N¢°. 3. 


The following letters I have saved from the heap. The first I am ata 
loss to know by whom it may have been written—the second I forward 
to you, Mr. Editor, of course, as it is evidently intended for you, but it 
appears that ‘The Duke’ can make mistakes and omissions as well as 





a compliment paid him as to be expected not to make any, at least in the 
| way of authorship, is Frank Forester, and that by his very untiring 


critics. MonrTAGU. 
Noumeser I. 


My dearest Angelina.—For the first time since our return from the 
Springs, do I find leisure to write to you, for we have been quite the 
| fashion this year, and what with the opera and balls, and milliners and calls, 
I have scarcely had a moment to call my own. It was very different when 
you used to visit us in Murray Street—but I hope you'll come soon and 
see in what style we live in the Fifth Avenue. Well, to give you a little 
news of the season, I must begin by talking of Miss Bremer. Papa offered 
her his house when she first came, and we were dreadfully disappointed 
at her declining it, for we should not only have made at least a score of 
fashionable acquaintances, and have enraged the Jobsons, but with such a 
literary lady and her literary acquaintances, I really think I should have 
taken the world by storm, with my little volume of poems. We had the 
nicest, and one of the most conspicuous boxes at the opera; we went eve- 
ry night but one, and then we staid away to oblige some friends, who were 
anxious that Bertucca should not appear to draw. I was sorry, for 
she is a very finished singer, although, of course, no Jenny Lind, nor even 
Grisi, both of whom we heard when we were abroad, but I had nothing to 
do with her affairs, and some fashionable people and some critics, (al- 
though Mr. Frank C. calls the latter Fad/adeens,) said she was not good 
enough for the price of admission. 

My dear child, we have had such balls! You have not an idea, and I 
declare some of them were almost as magnificent as two or three we got 
invitations to through our bankers in Paris. The young men, though, 
dear, are very so-so. I often think it is a great pity people don’t try and 
get up a better set of men-folk, for [am sure I have seen some perfect 
loves in Broadway, that look like gentlemen, too, but I am told that they 
are not the thing, and don’t care for anything but betting and billiards— 
how very ridiculous! I begin to dislike these dancing dolls one meets at 
every party ; besides, they never say anything new, and do so gormandize 
at supper 

All the town has been running after the Hungarians. Papa says they'll 
make a good spec ; but Papa is so blunt, and Mama said, ‘ I am sometimes 
quite ashamed, he talks in such a horrid, business-like way.’ You would 
say that New York was changed if you came here—why, some of the peo- 
ple who used to be thought so queer, quite take the lead, and then they are 
trying to manufacture a new style of fashionable people, wonderfully 
learned, and affecting deep interest in the arts and sciences—they must be 
rich though; so, between you and me, I think it is just a little bit of a 
new sort of ambition, peculiar to some of our rich folks, to patronize au- 
thors and that sort of thing. I don’t imagine it will last long though, be- 
cause, as soon as these clever people are let into people’s houses I should 
not wonder if they begin to dictate. It is all very well for people to write 
who don’t want to be paid for it—a lady (like me, for instance,) just pub- 
lishing a small volume of poems—it gives a sort of prestige, especially 
when she tells her friends how much her father was opposed to it, and 
how she herself has been induced to consent to it by the entreaties of Mr. 
Longfellow, Halleck, Bryant, Hoffman, Willis, or any other established- 
reputation-possessor. 

By the way, this last newly-coined word of mine is quite in keeping 
with my blue-stockingship. I shall send you a copy of my new work. 
I hope you get the dear ‘ Home Journal’ regularly—and, by the way, 
there is a paper which Robert takes, which I really like, although I don’t 
know whether it is lady-like—I mean fashionable for a young lady to do 
so—it is called the ‘ Spirit of the Times.’ I mean to send a number next 
week. 

I was just going to forget an important piece of news or gossip or what- 
ever you like to callit. Mr. Philander Parr, that great would-be patron of 
literary folks, asked Miss Sharp to write a few lines in his album; (the 
creature has an album, dear)! She immediately consented, and to his 
dismay, when she had done writing, he read the following lines—headed 


thus: 
WANTED A 8SIMPLETON. 


If you want to find a simpleton, 
You need’nt meander far, 
You’ll find him in the office 
Of Mr. Philander Parr!!! 


Good night, dear Angeline, I am weary, and am too happy to be able to 
retire to rest. Thank heaven Fashion is sometimes reasonable—you see, 
dear, itis fashionable to be Episcopalian; so, to mark the distinction 
very strongly, we make a great fuss about Lent, and only have small ear- 
ly parties. Ever thine, my Angeline, Rose MaTILpA. 

P. 8.—The other night at the opera, Miss G. had a black velvet band 
round her head. Mr. W. having viewed her thro’ his lorgnon, observed, 
what induces Miss G. to place her head in the predicament of a cracked 
teapot? Was it not original, and so like W. ? 





Numeser Il. 

Dear Spirit.—As you have been praying for some inches of snow for 
some] weeks past, and, (again amI tempted to quote) as the prayers of 
the wicked are said to be of no avail, or something to that effect, I be- 
gan to have my doubts respecting your righteousness—seeing that no 
snow came. My doubts are now happily cleared up by a contrary pro- 
ceeding on the part of the weather Snow has come, and, like good beha- 
viour in persons much given to go astray, we want to know how long it 
will last? It has been long enough, however, to remind me of you, and 
so I scribble a line to thee and thine. What for? you will say—surely 
there can be no news in New Haven? The divil a bit, says I, but if you 
think there is not something to be learned every day in Yankee-land, why 
you’re no Vermonter, that’s all; and as I have been fully instructed as to 
where Vermont is, and all that sort of thing, by ‘the Doctor,’ why I can 
only congratulate you on being 4 native of said State, and myself on be- 
ing anywhere (any-wheres, I mean, I beg pardon) near it—in Yankee- 
land, at least, and gaining some instruction daily. 

I overheard two friends talking the other day, one fellow rayther green, 
and hard up—two very bad predicaments to be in—said to his companion, 
‘say! Jem, I want to raise some money for a short time, don’t you think 
Tom Williams would lend it me if I told him I wanted it very bad ” 

‘Why no! says Jem, ‘in course not. But I tell you what—if you let 
me, or some chap as he’ll believe, tell him casually that you’ve got an 
uncle as is jest dead and has left you a pretty considerable legacy, and 
you manage to meet Tom jest after by accident—why then you'll do 
him 

‘May I be blamed ifI don’t! says my greenhorn—but added, ‘say! 
Jem, spose he finds it out arter ” 





other people. By the way, I believe the only person who has had so high | 


_knave, though, took a trick; he, really the inferior §was my friendee for 

| the nonce. 

_ I have nothing more to add this time—all good wishes to all good 
friends. Yours (in the Spirit), THe DuKeE. 

| If you could give a favorable notice in your ‘valuable’ paper to the 

following works, I should feel tru/y obliged. 

‘ The Unexpected Call, or The Force of Carnal Lard,’ by John McCoy, 
| author of ‘ Essay on Truth,’ (unsuccessful we are sorry to say), and ‘The 
| Sheriff and his Family.’ 

‘ A Stich in Time,’ by E. McCoy, the author of ‘ An Old Maid’s hopes, 
| and a married woman’s cares.’ 
| Will be published shortly. 


. 
A NOTE FROM ‘GROGGY.’ 
New-York, March 4th, 1850. 

Dear P.—I sent you a week or two since, what I took to bea good joke, 
as having occurred at the pleasant retreat, ‘ The Citizen’s Hotel,’ in Hous- 
ton Street. But Iam sorry to learn, through the medium of ‘ Miles’s 
boy,’ that ‘ Richard’ not only fails to discover the joke, but positively de- 
nies that such an occurrence ever took place, or that he could mistake a 
*cosmopolite’ for one of them blasted things ‘ that’s neither one thing nor 
vother.” Now the rough, ready and renowned landlord of one of the 
‘ Shades,’ and ex-member of the unrivalled C. @.’s, isready to swear that 
it did occur, and the landlord ‘ General’ of the ‘ Citizen’s’ remembers the 
time, though he did not hear the conversation. Here is the testimony of 
an ex-military full private, and that of a member of the bars, and also an 
ex-military, which I hope, my dear P., will satisfy you that your corres- 
pondent is not addicted to the evil habit of ‘ tarradiddleing.’ So we’ll con- 
sider that pint settled. 

A few nights since, there was another particularly nice little party in 
this very room, and the question came up for discussion as to what was 
the greatest evidence of drunkenness? I cannot give you all the opinions 
that were offered, but I remember a few, which are at your service. The 
landlord with the ‘ explosive cognomen’ and thin hair, was first appealed 
to. By-the-bye, talking of thin hair, I am assured by ‘Tom the Gas- 
man,’ that it is partly attributable to his combustible name ; for that when 
he does explode with passion, which is very seldom indeed, he invariably 
blows off a portion of his hair. The authority is unquestionable, but I 
can’t vouch for the fact nevertheless. 

Well, the landlord, or one of them I should say, smiled a good deal—it’s 
a way he has,—and then remarked that he thought it a pretty good evi- 
dence for a fellow’s being drunk, when he offered to treat the whole room ; 
and it was almost as good, when he offered to fight them. 


A sawney Scotchman, in a shiny cap, said—‘* Weel noo, I ken a mon’s 
pretty far gone, when he offers to treat at aw—na matter how many or 
how few.’ 

A noisy little man, who also wore a glazed cap, but one of remarkable 
altitude, and who laughed and talked very loud, observed— I tell you 
how I know when I’m drunk—when I begin taking off my drawers first,’ 
and then he laughed till he made the glasses ring again. 

‘ Tom the Gasman’ scratched his head just behind his ear deliberately 
three times, and said, ‘ Well, I don’t know much about it, but I'll tell you a 
fact—you may believe it or not, just as you think proper.’ Thereupon the 
company simultaneously exclaimed ‘ Oh! but what they intended to con- 
vey, I couldn’t exactly understand, and Tom proceeded. ‘I was going 
home one night, across Washington Square ground,’ he said, ‘ and doing 
all I could, as I thought, to keep my balance, when a fellow sung out to 
me— 

* « Come, get up there.” 

‘Get up!” said I, “‘ that’s all very well, old fellow, but jest wait till 
I’m down, which I shall be if I let go this.” 

‘Well, he came up to me, and giving me a jerk, a pretty hard one, too, 
at that, says he—- 

« T’ve seen some d 
how !” 

‘ And what do you think I was doing ? I'll be hanged if I wasn’t hold- 
ing on to the grass to keep from falling 
| A little fellow, with a sharp nose, and wearing a white overcoat, thought 
| a chap was pretty far gone when he hugged a telegraph-pole, and asked 
| it to show him the way home. 

The ‘ Goneral’ related an adventure of his in London, when one night 
he climbed up a lamp-post to blow out the light, being all ready to step 
into bed, and thinking all the time that he was in his own bed-room, yet 
wondering how the devil the lamp could have grown to such a size. 





fools in my time, but you’re the d——est, any 





Several others expressed opinions, and at length a slim, pale, small 
featured young man with tangled hair, said, ‘I'll tell you what happened 
to me one night. I was going home, and as I got near the house, I put 
my hand inmy pocket for my latch key, and having reached the door, 
popped it into the hole withthe confident expectation of gaining admis- 
sion. But I turned it and turned it, and stillit was no go, and what the 


and tried again, but with no better success. My operation, I suppose, ex 
cited the suspicions of a policeman, for one of them came up to me, and no 
sooner did he see what I was about, than he burst out with a regular haw! 
haw! and what do you suppose I was doing? I’ll be darned if I was’nt 
trying toopen the door with my watch key. And yet I wasn’t drunk, 
mind you—you may think just what you please, (every body of course 
looked very incredulous), but I say I was not drunk 

The company admitted that he was a little ahead of the rest, but in- 
, sisted, that if he wasn’t drunk, he ought to have been, and he therefore 
stood drinks for the erowd. Grocey. 








The Sovereigns of Europe. 

The ‘ General Gazette’ of Leipsic shows that the number of European 
Sovereigns, including the Emperor of Brazil, who belongs to a European 
dynasty, and the two princes of Hohenzollern, and exclusive of the semi- 
sovereign Prince of Monaco, at the present amounts to 48, of whom 
33 belong to Germany, and three are women. The eldest of these crown- 
ed heads is the King of Hanover, who is 784 years of age. Of the others, 
seven are between 60 and 70, fourteen between 50 and 60, eight between 
40 and 50, nine between 30 and 40, and five between 20 and 30. Three 
have not yet attained their 20th year, viz.: the Emperor of Austria, the 
Queen of Spain, and the Prince of Waldeck (who is only 13). The aver- 
age age is 46 years and 6] months. The Sovereign who has reigned the 
longest time, is the Prince of Schaumburg Lippe, who has been seated on 
his throne, such as it is, for nearly 63 years ; he is the only one whose 
accession dates from the last century. 

Three princes, the Duke of Parma, the King of Holland, and the King 
of Sardinia, only acceded last year, and, on the whole, svventeen princes 
have only assumed the reins of government within the last ten years. 
Six sovereigns are celibatarians, and have always been so, viz., the Pope, 
(compulsorily,) the Emperor of Austria, the Duke of Brunswick, the 
Princess of Reuss Schleiz and Waldeck, and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Homberg. Four are widowers. One, the of Denmark, has been 
twice divorced, and another, the Elector of Hesse, contracted a morgana- 
tic marriage; a third, the Sultan of Turkey, lives in a state of polyga- 
my. Of the 35 wives or husbands of the reigning sovereigns, the eldest 
is the Duchess of Saxe Weimar, aged 64; and the youngest, the Queen of 
Bavaria, 25. Of the married sovereigns, 13 are without issue, and 
the other have male heirs presumptive ; of the latter, six are mar- 
ried. 





deuce was the meaning of it I couldn’t make out. I blew into the tube,. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 











THOROUGH-BRED HUNTERS. 


Looking at the pace of hounds, and the manner of riding after them, 
which have so materially changed within the last half century, it is in- 
sisted upon by some that the hunter of the present day ought to be of full 
blood. Reasoning from analogy, indeed, between the powers and capa- 
bilities of one and another, we are decidedly in favor of that breed which 
has the greatest share of strength within the smallest compass; and such 
is decidedly the character of the thorough-bred horse. Independently of 
this, the thorough-bred horse, when perfect, and with substance, is pe- 
culiarly fitted for what a hunter is called upon to perform; and those per- 
sons who assert to the contrary, can only do soin ignorance of the nature 
of his constituent parts. He has more depth and declivity in the shoul- 
ders than the lower bred horsejhas, and is consequently clearer in his 
wind. By these means, he can better extend and elevate his fore-feet in 
going over rough ground, and at his leaps; and, by the curve or circular 
figure he makes with his hinderlegs, he stands more secure on all kinds of 
ground, and, above all things, he bears being pressed better than any 
other description of horse; for, although blown, he soon recovers his 
wind. Having said this, it may scarcely be necessary to add, that seve- 
ral of our first-rate sportsmen of the present day will not ride any thing 
that is not of full blood; and such description of horse, when perfect in 
his work, as well as in his form, commands the highest price. 

Nevertheless, the necessity for the thorough-bred horse in the field is 
belied, by the experience of all unprejudiced sportsmen; and even in 
Leicestershire, where the best studs are to be found, not a twentieth 
part of the hunters are of that description. But this perhaps arises from 
three causes. First, there is a difficulty in procuring full-bred horses to 
carry even moderate weights, and speed is but a second attribute to a 
hunter. He must have sundry other qualifications; and the ,most pre- 
vailing objections to the thorough-bred horse are generally tliese. He is 
apt to be deficient in substance to carry high weights over rough and 
deep countries, without trespassing too much on the virtue of high des- 


cent. Secondly, he is inclined, and especially if he have been trained, to | L tru I 3 
| throw his legs outward, as the term is, in any of his paces, or he will co- 
| ver the lower garments of his rider with mud when the roads are wet or 


be shy of facing rough and thorny fences, by reason of the delicate na- 
ture of his skin, rendered so by repeated sweats in clothes, when in train- 


ing. It often happens, indeed, that even the cheering influence of hounds, | 
which has so much effect on other horses, will not induce him to take | 


them. In faet, which may appear extraordinary, he does not appear to 
have in the field the courage of the half-bred horse. Lastly, his feet are 
apt to be small, in which case he sinks deeper in soft ground than does 
the lower bred horse, whose feet are larger and wider, and thus suffers 
more than the latter does in crossing adeep country. As for his powers 
of endurance under equal sufferings, they doubtless would exceed those of 
the cock-tail; and, being by his nature what is termed a ‘ better doer’ in 
the stable, he is sooner at his work again than the other. Indeed, there 
is scarcely a limit to the work of full-bred hunters of good frame, consti- 
tution, and temper. 

A sportsman, partial to thorough-bred hunters, should either breed 
them, on parehape them, not exceeding two years old. If he breeds them. 
he should select large and bony mares, putting them to horses who have 
hunting action, such as Tramp had, and several more we could name; 
and, if he buy them, it will be his fault if he do not buy those of the right 
stamp. From their never having been trained, but ridden over rough 
ground in their colthood, they would have freer and higher action, and, 
when castrated at a proper age, would very rarely fail making first-rate 
hunters. But it may be asked, why subject them tothe enervating oper- 
ation of castration, which, as Percival says, stamps their form and char- 
acter with the seal of imbecility and pusillanimousness? Our answer 
here is, that we would not do it, if experience did not show that by far 
the greater number of entire horses, used is hunters, are either danger- 
ous in a crowd, and when pressed upon in gateway; or given to refuse 
their fences, when they feel themselves somewhat distressed ; and, if once 
well tired, are not to be depended upon afterwards. When free from 
these defects, they are doubtless superior to either geldings or mares. 





PURCHASE OF A HUNTER 

Although it may not be necessary that a persun should be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the mechanical structure of the horse’s frame, according 
to the laws of nature, torender him a good judge of a hunter, yet, fortu- 
nately for such as have them to sell, vast numbers of persons purchase 
hunters from very slight experience of them, regardless of the proverb 
of, ‘he hath a good judgment who doth not rely on his own.’ There is 
another proverb prevalent, we believe, in Spain, which well applies here : 
—‘ He that would buy a mule without a fault must not buy one at all; 
and, although faultless hunters may be as rare as faultless riders of them, 
we will offer a few hints to a person in the act of purchasing one, address- 
ing him in the colloquial style. 

First, bear in mind the country you are about to hunt in, whether flat, 
hilly, firm, soft, open, or enclosed, and refer to the remarks we have 
made on the sort of horse we have adapted to each; only be assured, that, 
in an open country, especially if a hilly one, nothing has a chance with a 
thorough-bred horse, in good form, and not over-weighted. Secondly, 
consider well your weight, and be sure to have at least a stone to spare. 
A light man on a light horse throws away all the advantage of being light, 
and can go no faster, or leap larger fences, than a heavy man on a strong 
horse, for strength will be served. Until you try him, it is hard to say 
what horse will make a hunter, but the following indices may induce you 
to try him :—If he appear well-bred, with a loose, bright skin, which may 
be called his complexion; observe that his hair does not stand hollow 
from the skin, particularly about the poll of his neck. If you find him 
standing over a good deal of ground, it isa sure sign that he has got 
length where it ought to be; not in the back, but from the obliquity of his 
shoulders, and the arm being set on at the extreme point of his shoulder, 
which so much contributes to the act of extension of the fore-parts in gal- 
loping, leaping, and clearing grips. Next examine minutely his thighs 
and hocks, being especially careful to observe the position of the point of 
the hock-bone. Above all things, avoid a short, and also an over-topped 
horse. The former will never carry you to your satisfaction, however 
good he may be in his nature; and the latter, from being too heavy for his 
legs, will seldom last for many years. As for the minor points, common 
observation alone is wanting. Have his head placed in such a situation 
for inspection, as will enable you to satisfy yourself that he has perfect- 
ly organized eyes, free from incipient cataract, sometimes rather difficult 
to be detected; and as for his age, there are but two ways of satisfying 
yourself on that point. By his teeth till about eight years old; after- 
wards by the state of his legs, which are, in fact, the best test of his va- 
lue, the best proof of what he has done, and the sure source of speculation | 
as to what he may hereafter be ny ony todo Observe, also, his joints, | 
that no material injury has been done to them by blows, Xc., and that | 
they are strong. 

But the purchaser of a hunter must not trust to his eye. Neither must 
he be satisfied with him, how well soever he may gallop with him upon 
sound land. It is the peculiar excellence of ‘going well through dirt’ 
that renders a horse valuable for all our best hunting countries; and no 
man can assure himself that a horse has this peculiar excellence, until he 
puts him tothe test. The best method of doing it is this:—The rider 
should put him along at a good pace, with a slack rein, upon sound ground, 
letting him find himself all at once upon that which is soft and holding. 
If, on quitting the former, he cringes more than might be expected under 
the weight, and shortens his stroke much, he must not purchase him for a 
hunter. He may go well over a light, down country, but he will never 
distinguish himself over a heavy one, as he will be going in distress, 
when other horses are going comparatively at their ease. Horses possess 
gradations of excellence in this natural qualification or gift, more than in 
any other, but in it consists the swmmun bonum in a hunter; inasmuch 
as, whatever may be his other good qualities, they are all useless, when 
the acting parts are, from this cause—namely, deep ground—easily over- 
fatigued. The writer himself has good reason to acknowledge the sound- 
ness of this advice in the trial of hunters prior to purchase. He once gave 
220 guineas for a horse, from seeing him go well over the Oxfordshire 
hills, where the ground was sound: when he rode him in the vale of Bi- 
cester, in the same county, where the ground was of an opposite nature, 
he proved to be worth little more than as many shillings. With regard to 
a horse’s wind, a purchaser must not judge hastily of that; in a horse not 

in strong work. Should he not perceive any thing like whistling in his 
respiration, when he puts him along at a quick pace, and his chest is ca- 
ho and deep, and his head well set on, he is not to reject him, in case 

e appears blown by a short gallop. Condition and work will rectify 
‘that ; but many a good hunter has been rejected on this account, by per- 

sons not taking into consideration the state of his bodily condition, in a 
trial of this nature; and the writer can produce an instance that bears 
en this point. He purchased a horse from a London dealer, and on his ar- 
rival in the country, a neighbor wished to have him, and at a pretty 
high premium, as the term is, for he was very perfect in his form. On 
having him examined, however, after giving hin a gallop, by a veterinary 
surgeon, he was pronounced thickwinded, and the deal did not take place. 
He, however, turned out a capital hunter, and became the property of 
the pres Lord Wenloch, then Mr. Beillby Lanley, at a large price. 

The price of the hunter varies with the times, and, no doubt, is as much 
regulated by the price of wheat as the quartern loafis. During the war 
prices, the sum of a thousand guineas was occasionally given, and that of 











five hundred guineas frequently. Half the last-mentioned sum now com- 
mands a first-rate hunter. But first-rate horses, in all ages of the world, 
have ever produced extravagant prices. It is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that he gave four Roman talents for Bucephalus, which approach- 
es near to the Melton Mowbray prices, and those, we may safely conclude, 
stand at the head of the list. 


THE HACKNEY. 

Under this term are comprised the following:—the Cover Hack, the 
Park Hack, the Lady’s Horse, the Roadster, the Cob, the Galloway, and 
the Pony. 

The difficulty of procuring really good hacks is admitted by all persons 
who have kept them for the various purposes of either business or pleasure, 
and for the following obvious reason,—that very few people try to breed 
hackneys, therefore, although we require them to be nearly perfect in 
shape and action, (and perfect they should be tobe ‘really good hacks,’) 
they may be said to be failures in the breeding stud after all. 

THE LADY’S HORSE. 

The lady’s horse is, after all, the most difficult to obtain, because he 
ought to approach very near to 4 one taps His paces, mouth, and tem- 
per, should each be proportioned to the power and capability of his rider ; 
and he should be proof against alarm from either noises or sights which 
otherwise might cause him to run away. ‘This description of horse should 
likewise be well bred, as in that case his action will be easier, and his 
appearance and carriage more in character with the generally elegant ap- 
pearance of his rider. His pace should be the canter ; the trot causes an 
ungraceful movement in the person of a woman, to enable her to raise to 
it ; and if she does not raise to it, she is much shaken in her seat. Nei- 





ther is the form of the side-saddle fitted for the trot; and the canter of a 


well-bitted horse is more safe, because his haunches are more under him 
in that pace than they can be in atrot. A good bold walk, however, with 
the head in proper place, is essential to a horse that has to carry a wo- 
man; and his action should be very true, that is, he should not ‘ dish,’ or 


dirty. To provide against the latter inconvenience, however, all the 
horses intended for this purpose, should not be much under fifteen hands 
and a half in height, which size corresponds with the lengthened drapery 
of a lady’s riding costume. Asa preventive against accidents, ladies’ 
horses, however well broken and bitted, should not be too highly fed; 
and, if at all above themselves, should be ridden by a careful servant, 
with good use of his hands, before ladies mount them. It is, however, an 
acknowledged fact, that horses go more quietly under women than they 
do under men, which is accounted for by the lightness of their hand, and 
the backward position of the body, inthesaddle. We have, in fact, known 
several instances of horses being very hard pullers with men, standing up 
in their stirrups, and, consequently, inclining their bodies forward, but 
going perfectly temperate and at their ease under women. 








DEER HUNT IN CANADA WEST. 
k Prescotr. Feb. Ist., 1850. 

To the Editor of the Prescott ‘ Telegraph.’—Sir :—Our friends of the 
‘ Prescott Shooting Club’ made a good finish of the deer season On the 
morning of the 29th ult., R. Headlam, Esq., Capt. Plumb, and Mr. Juby, 
made an early start for the residence of James Keeler, Esq., the hospita- 
lity of whose family has become proverbial, more especially amongst the 
lovers of field sports ; when, after partaking of the abundance of an ex- 
cellent breakfast, which sportsmen in general can well appreciate, they 
were joined by Mr. Doran, and then made adash for the woods. ‘The 
Squire,’ being best acquainted with the locality, took command of the 
party, and having judiciously selected certain ‘good runways,’ which 
have perhaps for ages past been tracked by this nimble-footed and elegant 
tenant of the wilderness, instructed his party in the necessary arrange- 
ments, ‘ every man to his station,’ and assisted by two or three of those 
useful auxiliaries of the canine race, the sport began. The worthy leader 
had the honor of the first shot, and his trusty rifle did the work of death. 
‘Onward and further’ was the word, and hours did not elapse before Capt. 
Plumb’s usual good luck again befriended him, and his double-shooter, in 
less than the same number of minutes, stretched two more lifeless. 
* Quick work, this; load up, take a pullat the flask, Captain, and be on 
the alert, for that little restless terrier won’t wait a moment; don’t you 
hear him? a mile distant; we must be off.’ 

We surmise some of the Club can give a better account of the snipe and 
woodcock than they will be ever able todo of the kangaroo breed; no 
doubt, however, Mr. Doran would have counted honors, had the chances 
come in his way. Mr. Juby made good play the next move, completely 
riddling his game, which staggering towards the Captain, was by him ef- 
fectually stopped minus one eye. ‘Great luck!! shall we hunt any fur- 
ther?” This was decided in the negative by Squire Headlam, who, al- 
though not scoring, declared himself perfectly satisfied. ‘ We must try 
and get them out of the woods ; every man to work with hearty good will ; 
Capt. Plumb’s big buck will take two good men to draw him.’ No time 
lost, puffing, sweating, through swamp and brush, the once gallant ani- 
mals were dragged head and heels. ‘ Hark! that confounded rough-muz- 
zled whelp is giving tongue again.” Had a spectator, snugly seated in 
some air balloon, taken a bird’s-eye view of the party at that moment, 
his first impression would most certainly have been, * they have had the 
shogk of an earthquake,’ to have seen the grabbing for fire-arms, and sub- 
sequent scampering, would certainly have been amusing. Presently up 
comes another splendid buck, with the whole batch of annoyances at his 
heels. The moment he made his appearance, Mr. Juby stretched him, 
incapable of the second bound. ‘ No more delay, gentlemen, Mrs. Keeler 
waits dinner for us; neighbor Paddy’s boys will bring in the deer.’ The 
rest is soon told; after doing ample justice to the comforts of the table, 
the party had the proud satisfaction of inviting out the ladies to view five 
splendid deer, laid side by side in the yard. 


Your ob’t sev’t, Brirp’s-Eye. 





A TROLLING ADVENTURE. 

Sir—When trolling, last October, in a large piece of ornamental water 
in a friend’s park, I met with an adventure which may perhaps interest 
our brothers of the angle. It was one of those delicioustdays, when sum- 
mer seems to revisit us, and, like other syrens, to multiply her witcheries 
just as she is about to bid usa final farewell. The pike and perch pre- 
ferred a game of pitch and toss in the sunshine to the daintiest morsel my 
friend or I could dish up; so, while their gaiety rose to fever heat, down 
went ours to zero. Tired of catching nothing, we left the great pond, and 
strolled up the shady bank of a rivulet (one of its feeders) to a spot 
where the channel widened into a clear pool, canopied by forest drapery 
of the most gorgeous autumnal patterns. Into the upper end of this 
liquid mirror fell a pretty silver-toned cascade from between two very 
high banks, which were tied together, as it were, at top by a queer old 
moss-grown wooden bridge. Seated on the bridge, and concealed from 
sight, I gently dropped my bait (alive carp on a double live-bait hook) 
into the pond, trolling in the deep holes below the fall. The first enter- 
prising individual which went in a perisher was a perch ; but, bless his 
impudence, the bait was too large, so he retired into private life. Next 
came up something green froma dark corner; it was a young jack, rather 
more than a pound in weight, which sailed away with the carp across his 
mouth, feathering his stern with an air of great satisfaction. Alas! brief 
was his jollity ; for at him went a larger jack (about 2Ibs.) directly : the 
small one, however, was game, and round each other they swam on the 
surface of the water for above five minutes, the big boy snapping savage- 
ly at the bait and his finny brother’s lips, while the little fellow eluded 
the attack with great dexterity. After an exciting struggle, the latter, 
receiving a severe bite, dropped the bait, and it was pouched in a mo- 
ment by the winner, who, in another moment, lay gasping at my feet— 

‘ The desolator desolate—the vietor overthrown.’ 
On disgorging the bait, I found that one of its gills had been torn in the 
encounter, and was dangling from the lip, leaving a piece of red flesh 
visible ; however, with this ragged apparatus I searched the hole into 
which the vanquished hero had dived. In a few seconds up he came with 
the mangled lure across his mouth, and established himself in shallow 
water, no doubt dreading another foe. ‘Take your time, my boy,’ said 
I; and so he did: he on a sandbank with my bait in his mouth, I on the 
bridge with my pipe in mine. The hooks could be seen quite plainly just 
outside his jaws. After about half an hour he slid gradually into a place 
which was deeper, but quite elevated enough for a sharp look out, and 
there gulped the carp tai foremost. How he got it down I cannot con- 
ceive, as of course the hooks pointed towards the bait’s tail. Here was a 
do. If I struck, the hooks could not fix, the bait would be pulled out, 
and he would be lost. * Wait,’ suggested my companion ; * perhaps he'll 
turn it round yet, and swallow it right ; he must have been better brought 
up than to digest it that way—his gastric juice won’t stand it, you may 
depend.’ Sure enough, after ten minutes’ delay, the fish shifted the bait 
back into his mouth, turned it round, and pouched it head first; he then 
darted towards his hole, but was stopped in transitu, and safely landed. 

I should tell you that the perch I mentioned before turned out with his 
family from behind a huge stone to see the fight (bottle-holdersI con- 
clude) ; when all was over, not liking to make invidious exceptions, I 
dropped a line baited with gentles before Squire Perch’s front door, and 





in a few hauls deposited his whole family and himself (four in num) 
alongside my former victims. Tom Troi, 
Lonvon, Dec. 17th, 1859. London Sporting Magazine for Februar, 


SHAD. 


It really seems that there is some idiosyncracy of the human constity 
tion, which predisposes us at certain seasons toward peculiar kinds of f) 
In autumn, just before the time when the sportsman takes his gun 4), 
sallies out toward the marshes to take a pop at ‘ reed’ and < rail, there :. 
a gastronomic indication that the palate craves an introduction to ¢), 

, winged delicacies. Who has not wished, in summer, for the adven: .; 
strawberries and peaches? And who has not, while sweltering under J). 
ily suns, panted for the first appearance of juicy melons? In truth, yy. 
ture so ordains it that good eating always comes when the appetite lono. 
for it. Just at this very moment there is a public epidemic, a disey. 
! gourmandic, which afflicts every taste. As the fevered sufferer longe:} 
| for water, as he turneth upon his couch restlessly craving the cooljn, 
_ draught, so doth the general idea turn lovingly toward the expected eo, 
iingofshad. It is true, epicures, with their pockets silver-lined, and port,. 
monnaves containing golden dollars, have, ere this, enjoyed the apician 
morsel, sparingly as it might be; but the general public have not yj 
contemplated the fat fisb which is indigenous. Southern waters may hy, 
| yielded the exotic delicacy which railroads and steamboats have broug) 
us, but thy flowing tides, oh! Delaware, have not yet vouchsafed us ¢), 
| Californian richness of thy piscatery treasures. The great public hay 
; hot got thoroughly into the shad season, though hotels, restaurants, an| 
rich men’s houses, may have smelt savory with the fumes of the broiling 
foreigner. 

Not till the hardy fishermen of Kensington have, with heavy nets, swept 
successfully the fishing grounds which lie expansively in front of ‘ Fancy, 
Hill,’ can we hope for the true advent of the respectable body of portly 
fish. Then will the old women of the Market street hill become rotun| 
with renewed importance, and the wide willow baskets display to th 
tempted marketer the silvery bodies of defunct shad, which, experience 
whispers, will, upon the griddle, yield up incense delicious, and whic) 
upon the palate will melt away like butter. The wharves will be lively 
with the competition of out-bidding customers. The slips will reek wit 
the bloody trophies of victorious colored men who anatomize the dea! 

fish. The waters will be ensanguined with the proofs of great slaughter 
and, nibbling at the refuse, shoals of minnows will tempt the angling ski! 
of the school-boy with his pin-hook. Around will lie, in great profusion 
masses of ‘ melts’ and ‘ roes,’ and everything will wear the appearance o/ 
a battle-field after a severe contest. Not only will the bodies of silen 
shad attest the power of the strong-armed fishermen, But the gaunt an/ 
rough bodies of immense sturgeon will attract attention, and elicit much 
juvenile criticism. The elder boys will instruct the younger as to the 
virtues of the nose of the monster fish, and tell how it will bounce with a 
vigor surpassing India rubber. Reference will be made to the natural 
habits of the fish, and wonder will be expressed upon the question, 
whether it is that bouncing nose which impels the sturgeon to leap out oi 
water so often ? 

We look forward with interest and confidence to the thorough introduc. 
tion of shad. We desire to see them honored in kitchens with a family’s 
entire reverence. We wish to see them smoking upon the plate, offering 
a grateful and delicious meal—and we expect to dg them all reverence in 
eating and enjoying their delicious fatness, with a pleasure fully due | 
the greatness of the subject. Phila. Despat 
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NEW AND LAUDABLE TACTICS OF FRENCH SOLDIERS. 

The following is almost equal to the famous dispersion of a Parisian 
mob by the judicious application of the fire engine. 

‘ From some additional and not uninteresting facts, which have come t 
my knowledge, I find that the affair of Monday and Tuesday, though 
can bear no comparison with the affair of the 15th of June, had a similar), 
undignified termination. The insults and outrages offered to Genera 
Lamoriciere, who was protected by four ex-soldiers and a sub-officer 
the Garde Mobile, had exasperated to a high degree the minds of the wh 
army, who, even when a General is unpopular with themselves, (whi 
Lamoriciere is not,) will not tamely submit to have him ill treated b, 
civilians. The blows inflicted by a tas de pekins, to use the contemptuous 
designation employed by military men when speaking of such people 
made them furious; and we learn that the troops at the Tuilleries, an 
those that aided the authorities to remove the obnoxious trees in the Uarre 
St. Martin, were burning with a desire to encounter the mob, and eagerly 
hoped they would show fight. Fortunately such was not thecase. When 
the force arrived on the ground, between the Porte St. Denis and th 
Porte St. Martin, the officer who commanded the column (General Dulac, 
acted with humane judgment. He formed his troops into square, and or- 
dered the whole of the officers to the centre. He addressed them, and sail 
that a contemptible street row like the present was not one where either 
fire or side arms should be made use of—unless, indeed, the mob offered 
resistance in such a manner as to make him resort to such. The only 
way to disperse those who refuse to retire peaceably is thus—he said, 
making a motion with his foot, ‘‘ attack them par derriere by all means 
but only with the weapons nature has given—but no bayonets, no coup» 
de fusil.” The idea pleased the men wonderfully, and they went to work 
with right good will. The groups were ordered to retire; some few at- 
tempted to show passive resistance, and declined leaving the spot. A few 
dozen soldiers, however, commenced very vigorously putting into practi 
the idea given them by the General. The idlersor rioters were taken 
aback by this unusual mode of assault on the part of the soldiers, an! 
they at once took totheir heels. The kicking mania spread fast and wide; 
and with the fickleness of the national character, the soldiers forgot for 4 
while the exasperation they felt only a few moments before, and it was 
with shouts of laughter that the streets were cleared in a few minutes 
There are several military posts in the rue St. Martin, but particularly 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers ; the soldiers on duty were so ex- 
cited by the fun, that they piled their muskets, and eagerly joined in this 
new game of foot-ball, while what must be still more mortifying to mere 
masculine vanity, this undignified but not very severe punishment was 
witnessed by the Dulcineas and Maritornes of the street, who could not 
resist the fun, and actually screamed with laughter, and clapped thei 
hands at the very droll scenes that were passing below. The General, 
however, rode up to the Conservatoire and the other posts, and compelle! 
the soldiers who had quitted them to return and leave the rest to his men 
In this manner the clearance was effected. Four pioneers were then 
summoned, and in five minutes the tree was down. ‘“ Viens, gamin, 
cried out a stalwart sapeur, as he broke off the branches, to some strip- 
lings who were at hand, ‘‘ Viens, gamin, cueille les fruits de ton arvre, 
and withjwhimsical good nature he distributed the branches amongst t 
children. -_ 

‘ Owing to the management of General Dulac, there was not the slightest 
opportunity given for any pathetic speeches over dead bodies ; and it be- 
came impossible for the most indignant Montagnard, either of the press 
of the Assembly, to produce any effect beyond a ludicrous one, shoul! 
ever enlarge on the dispersion of the quartier St. Martin. It was alsot 
tunate for all parties that the wrath of the soldiers was thus turned off 

Paris Corresp. Times. Feb. 9 





A Sensible Dog. 

Naturalists have set down the dog as holding a position beyond me 
animal instinct, inasmuch as his habits are domestic and he can be taught 
to discriminate between right and wrong, in whatever sphere he moves 
There is a dog in this city belonging to a votary of Bacchus, whose con 
duct seems to confirm the theory of the aforesaid naturalists, and as this 
votary of Bacchus, when ‘ half seas over’ requires a heap of sea-room, an! 
usually traverses a serpentine course of some four miles to make the leg 
distance of two, the dog has fallen into the same habit himself, and hasa' 
walked straight for two years. A few weeks since his master took a‘ vi! 
tuous resolution,’ and shunned the cup for several days, and in his walks 
out was surprised to find that his dog wouldn’t follow him, either } 
whistle or threat—and from this fact, the question arose whether the d g 
had not failed of recognition by the unusual gait of his master. Thi 
idea occurred to the master’s mind, and being of a philosophic turn, 
made an experiment. He started out of the house one morning and co 
menced staggering, and, sure enough, along reeled the dog at his hee! 
following him to his place of business ; and he was compelled to incur the 
censure of inebriety by staggering on his return in order to get the dog 
back home again! A short time after this, (the master having abandon 
ed further experiments,) the dog disappeared, and upon enquiry being 
made it was found that he had followed a drunken man off, and he has no! 
been heard of since! The dog had become wedded to the gait, an’ 
through that gate it seems he was determined to pass his life! Such 
the force of habit! This is no fancy sketch to bring a smile of credulity 
upon the face of those who think that Goldsmith and Buffon have ‘ told us 
all about it;’ but it is downright fact, that will admit of no dog-matism 


by any who are cur-ious enough in their skeptical ideas to stagger up” 
a doubt. Cincinnati Commerc! 





John H. Barber, for sixty years connected with the N ewport Mercury 
died last week. The Mercury was started by Dr. Franklin’s brother 
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PHAETON ; OR, THE AMATEUR COACHMAN. 


4 CLASSIC STORY POPULARIZFD BY JEEMS.—(J. G. SAXE, HIGHGATE, VT.) 








Dan Pheton—so the histories ran— 
Was a ing blade, and a son of the Sun, 
Or rather of Phoebus—but, as to his mother, 
Genealogists make a deuce of a pother, 
One set standing up for Clymene, another 
Discarding the lady with evident Shep ¢ ; 
And swearing the knight was a child of the Morning! 
For myself I must say as a careful explorer, 

The last are correct, 

And though I respect 
The claims of Clymene, and even adore her, 
And wouldn’t from spite place another before her, 
Yet this roaring young chap was the son of Aurora! 


Now old Father Phebus, ere railways begun 
To elevate funds and depreciate fun, 
Drove a very fast coach by the name of ‘ The Sun; 
Running, they say, 
Trips every day, 
(On Sundays and all, in a heathenish way,) 
All lighted up with a famous array 
Of lamps that shone with a brilliant display, 
And dashing along, like a gentleman’s ‘ shay,’ 
With never a fare, and nothing to pay ! 
Now Phewton begged of his doting old father, 
To grant him a favor, and this the rather, 
Since some one had hinted, the youth to annoy, 
That he wasn’t by any means Pheebus’s boy ! 
Intending, the rascally sun of a gun, 
To darken the brow of the son of the Sun! 
‘ By the terrible Styx! said the angry sire, 
While his eyes flashed volumes of fury and fire, 
And his forehead was scowled with the force of his ire, 
‘To prove your informant an infamous liar, 
I swear I will grant you whate’er you desire? 


‘ Then by my head,’ 

The youngster said, 
*T’ll mount the coach, when the horses are fed, 
For there’s nothing I'd choose, as I’m alive, 
Like a seat on the box, and a dashing drive ” 


‘ Nay, Pheton, don’t— 
I beg you won’t— 
Just stop a moment and think upon *t !— 
You’re quite too young,’ continued the sage, 
‘To tend a coach at your tender age; 
Besides, you see, 
“Twill really be 
Your ftrst appearance on any stage !— 
Desist, my child, 
The cattle are wild, 
And much I fear the coach will be ‘ spiled,’ 
For when their tempers are thoroughly ‘riled, 
They’re not the chaps to draw it mild ; 
You’re wrong, I say, 
You’ll rue the day, 
So mind, and don’t be foolish, Phee " 


But the youth was proud, 
And swore aloud, 
‘Twas just the thing to astonish the crowd— 
He’d have the horses, and wouldn’t be cow’d! 
In vain the boy was cautioned at large, 
He called for the chargers, unheeding the charge, 
And vowed that any young fellow of force, 
Could manage a dozen coursers, of course! 


Now Phebus felt exceedingly sorry 
He had given his word in such a hurry, 
But having sworn by the styx, no doubt 
He was in for it now, and couldn’t back out, 
So calling Pheton up in a trice, 
He gave the boy a bit of advice ;— 
‘ Parce stimulis, utere loris,— 
(A ‘ stage direction,’ of which the core is, 
Don’t use the whip—they’re ticklish things— 
But whatever you do, hold on to the strings !) 
‘Remember the rule of the Jehu-tribe is, 
Medio tutissimus ibis— 
(As the judge remarked to a rowdy Scotchman 
Who was taking a walk between two watchmen.) 
So mind your eye, and spare your goad, 
Be shy of the stones, and keep in the road 


Now Pheeton, perched in the coachman’s place, 
Drove off the steeds at a furious pace, 
Fast as coursers running a race, 
Or bounding on in a steeple-chase ! 
Of whip and shout there was no lack— 
‘ Crack—whack— 
Whack—crack’— 
Resounded along the horses’ back ! 
Frightened beneath the stinging lash 
Cutting their flanks in many a gash, 
On, on they sped as swift as a flash, 
Through thick and thin away they dash, 
(Such rapid driving is always rash), 
When all at once, with a dreadful crash, 
The whole ‘ Establishment’ went to smash! 
And Pheeton, he, 
As,all agree, 
Off the coach was suddenly hurled 
Into a puddle, and out of the world ! 
MORAL. 
Don’t rashly take to dangerous courses— 
Nor set it downin your table of forces, 
That any one man equals any four horses ! 
Don’t swear by the styx ! 
It’s one of old Nick’s 
Diabolical tricks, 
To get people into a ‘ regular fix,’ 
And hold ’em there as fast as bricks ! 
Yankee Blade. 





THE GREAT T’SOMTSEU. 


~_ Of all the adventurous, sporting, exploring, or trading travellers (whe- 
ther Dutch or English), who have penetrated into the interior of South- 
ern Africa, none can compete with the now celebrated Mr. Cumming, whose 
mame on the east-frontier, coupled with others of sporting celebrity, such 
as Driver, Moultrie, Sutton, and Bovey, is now familiar as a ‘ household 
term’ ; and whose exploits in the destruction of Africa’s fellest monsters, 
would appear to rival the reported performances of Hercules, of Thesus, 
and other worthies of the fabulous or heroic times of old. 

So much had I heard of the great ‘ T’Somtseu’ of the south, such mar- 
vellous relations of his skill, daring, and eccentricities, that I determined, 
if possible, to become acquainted with this remarkable character, who, it 
was then stated, had just returned from one of his distant ewer 
This design I was soon enabled to accomplish : for, having a short time 
subsequently halted at Tomlinson’s solitary though excellent little inn, 
near Post Koonap, I learned that the mighty hunter had lately been there, 
like myself, en route towards Graham’s Town. 

Mine host, Mr. Tomlinson, a privileged old Lifeguardsman, who, in his 
day, had fought at Waterloo, been pensioned, settled in this part of the 
world, and, since then, had slain many a Kaffir—mine host, I say, whiled 
away the evening by relating, in conjunction with one or two other guests, 
what they had heard or witnessed of the exploits, history, and adventures, 
of this remarkable person ; an account of which he is said to have himself, 
for many years past, kept in a daily journal. 

My informants stated Mr. Cumming to be the son of a Scotch baronet ; 
that his love of ‘ wood-craft’ and deer-stalking propensities amongst the 
Highlands, had at an early age got him into serious scrapes, to avoid the 
sonsequences of which he went to sea, was for some time in India, then 
returned home, when his friends obtained for him a commission in the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 





It appears, however, that the trammels of military restraint ill-accorded 
with the roving disposition of the footing rewreis. who, on being refused, 
shortly after joining his regiment, to absent himself on a shoot- 
img excursion into the interior, tock * French leave,’ and, on his return, 
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about a twelvemonth afterwards, found, as might have been expected, that 
his name had been erased from the Army List. 

The course of life he had selected appeared, however, much more adapt- 
ed to his tastes and habits than the dult routine of parade or drill; and 
for several years past he is said to have subsisted entirely on the produce 
of his rifle; returning generally to the colony after an absence of ten or 
twelve months, his wagons laden with ivory, skins, and ostrich feathers, 
by the sale of which, it is believed, he generally realizes several hundred 
pounds at each trip. 

According to some accounts, when on these expeditions, he occasionally 
adapts himself to the costume, as well as the customs of the natives; tra- 
velling about, when so minded, quite in Kaffir fashion, without even the 
encumbrance of a kaross; but that, when in the colony, he indulges in 
the strangest eccentricities of dress, not unfrequently astonishing the na- 
tives of Graham’s Town with the picturesque habiliments of the middle 
ages, or of the times of Charles the First. 

‘He may sometimes do this at Graham’s Town,’ said old Tomlinson, 
* but I can answer for his having been in the colony with no other dress 
than what he was born in, and, by the same token, I was then within an 
ace of shooting him with that old double-barrelled gun standing there in 
the corner.’ 

* Send for another bottle of claret, and then, Tomlinson, let us know all 
about it,’ said the young ensign who commanded the detachment stationed 
at the Koonap Post. 

The ruby beverage being accordingly provided, the old guardsman’s 
glass was filled, and he began his story somewhat as follows :— 

‘It was a short time before the outbreak of the present war, when the 
Kaffirs were beginning to enter the colony, and to plunder right and left, 
that I was sitting, in the dusk of the evening, smoking my pipe in this 
very room. I had already, suspecting what would happen, bricked up and 
loop-holed the windows, as you now see them, which made the place still 
darker than it otherwise would have been. Well, I was quietly sitting, 
as I said, smoking my pipe, when my little girl runs into the room, in a 
terrible fright, crying out that a stark naked, ‘‘ white Kaffir’ was rer 
into the house.’ I instantly stepped into the next room, to get the ol 
popgun there ; and, on my return, the supposed Kaffir was in the act of 
crossing the threshold. My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and 
another second would have settled his hash, when, just as | was about to 
let fly, a hearty English laugh made me drop the muzzle, for the Kaffir 
was no other than Mr. Cumming. 

*** Tl tell you what it is, Mr. Cumming,” says I, “I should not like to 
have hurt you, but it would have been your own fault, making your ap- 
pearance in such a fashion, and that, too, when you know there are wo- 
menfolk in the house.” 

* However, he only laughed the more, and called for something to eat 
and drink; but, for decency’s sake, I made him cover himself with a 
cloak.’ 

Old Tomlinson, warming with the subject, and perhaps with his own 
good beverage, next spun out sucha long yarn of elephants, lions, and 
rhinoceroses slain in the most daring, not to say marvellous, manner, by 
the hero of his tale, that, wearied with a hard day’s ride under a scorch- 
ing sun, I was fain at last to leave the party, and sneak away tu a com- 
fortable bed (a luxury | had not for a long time enjoyed), but nore fully 
than ever resolved to become, if possible, acquainted, on the first oppor- 
tunity, with the mighty Nimrod, the great lion-king of Southern Africa. 

A few days afterwards, whilst sauntering under the shade of the fine 
young oak trees which line each side of the broad main street at Graham’s 
Town, I beheld an athletic young man, whose extraordinary costume in- 
stantly attracted my attention. His dress consisted of a pair of rough 
- veldschoenen’, white trousers and shirt, without waistcoat or jacket. A 
leather girdle tightly encircled his waist, whilst on his head he wore a 
broad-brimmed hat, adorned with jackals’ tails, and surrounded by a 
magnificent plume of the finest ostrich feathers. 

‘ That,’ thinks I to myself, ‘ must be the very man I want to see.’ I 
therefore stepped across the street, and asked him at once if his name 
were not Cumming? On his saying it was, after duly introducing myself, 
i told him I had heard so much of his exploits that 1 determined to form 
his acquaintance ; and, moreover, having brought out from England a rifle 
of great calibre, as | found such an article was to me perfectly useless, he 
might perhaps like to take it off my hands, which reason would, I trusted, 
be an apology for so very abrupt a mode of introduction. 

The‘ lion-slayer’ I had pictured to myself as a swarthy, hairy, sun- 
burnt, Salvator Rosa, brigand-looking fellow, with a voice of thunder, and 
with the manners of a savage; in short, in every respect a very Morok 
{the tamer of wild beasts, in Eugene Sue’s story of the Wandering Jew] ; 
what was therefore my surprise on beholding quite the reverse of all that 
Thad imagined. Before me stooda noble-looking young man, of about 
six-and-twenty years of age, standing at least six foot high in his stock- 
ings (had he worn such a superfluous article of dress), and, although 
built like a Hercules, his manly form,was most elegantly moulded, sur- 
mounted by a finely shaped head, luxuriantly adorned with silken locks 
of a flaxen hue, which negligently hung over a countenance of an almost 
feminine cast of beauty, beaming with good nature and the mildest light 
blue eyes ; and, when he spoke, his silvery and gentle tones emulated the 
softness of a woman’s voice. 

Such was the appearance of the ‘T’Somtseu,’ who, after expressing 
himself flattered at what he was pleased to call the undeserved compli- 
ments I had paid to his well-earned reputation, ‘I dare say,’ continued 
he, in the same soft and attractive tone of voice, ‘ you have heard that I 
have turned a regular “‘ smoutch” [the colonial term for “‘ trader”]; but 
I think I have a right, as long as I molest no one, to choose my own course 
of life, for whilst indulging in the roving and adventurous existence I 
ever delighted in, I earn what I consider a gentlemanly livelihood, which 
enables me to follow to the utmost the bent of my inclinations. My wa- 
gons are now laden with ivory, karosses, ostrich feathers, and other ar- 
ticles, which I hope will realize almost a thousand pounds. This is the 
produce of nearly a year’s amusement; and, when turned into cash, I 
shall be able therewith to replace the many horses and oxen I have lost, 
and re-equip myself to start again in quest of fresh excitement, profit, 
and adventure. However,’ added he, ‘if you will come tomy wagon, just 
outside the town, I shall be very happy to show you its contents, and to 
give you any information which you may require, or first, if you prefer, 
we can go and look at your large ‘ elephant roer.” ’ 

I remarked, as we walked along, I had heard so many marvellous stories 
put down to his account, that, unless confirmed by himself, they were en- 
tirely beyond my powers of belief. ‘For instance,’ said I, ‘only last 
night, in a circle of friends assembled at Fort England, I heard it posi- 
tively stated that you recently not only ‘ bearded a lion’ in his very den, 
but slew him there, and were afterwards found asleep, with your head 
pillowed on his lifeless carcase.’ 

‘ These sort of things,’ said he, ‘ are always exaggerated, and the only 
credit I deserve is, that of being a tolerable shot, and having pretty good 
nerves, the sole qualifications required on snch occasions. As for the story 
of sleeping in the lion’s den, I have never, to my knowledge, proved such 
a Daniel, though, on more than one occasion, I certainly have been asleep 
whilst those gentlemen were prowling about so close to me that I have 
been awakened by their angry growls.’ 

‘ Pray tell me Low you ever came to be placed in such a very unplea- 
sant situation.’ 

‘ From experience,’ replied he, ‘ I found that the easiest, and perhaps 
safest way of destroying lions, was to do so from a hole deep enough to 
conceal a man’s body ; and, when I shot a large animal, such as a rhino- 
ceros, or buffalo, near a pool of water or a brook, I often had recourse to 
the above device. The hole was dug very near the carcase, and, at night- 
fall, I would ensconce myself therein, to wait till the animals which had 
come to drink should have thoroughly gorged themselves, when they 
were, generally speaking, easily knocked over from my place of conceal- 
ment. Ihave, however, sometimes been so thoroughly fagged on taking 
up my position, as to have fallen asleep, and been awakened by angry dis- 
cussions occurring over the mangled remains of the slain. On one occa- 
sion, when thus disturbed from my slumbers, I found myself surrounded 
by five enormous lions, one of which took it into his head to look down 
over the edge of the hole which concealed me, but a discharge right in his 
face, caused him to pay with his life the penalty of such impertinent cu- 
riosity, and this, perhaps, may be the origin of the story about my nap 
in the lion’s den.’ 

Want of space, as well as lack of memory, prevents me from now re- 
peating the many incidents and stirring events of a life passed during se- 
veral years in the wilderness, and which he then so obligingly related at 
my request. But, as he corroborated what I had before heard, of his 
having my recorded, in an every-day journal, the most minute circum- 
stances of his adventurous existence, this interesting document may at a 
future period, perchance find its way before the public, 

‘What an interesting work your journal would make! observed I; 
‘ why do you not publish it ” 

‘I may do so,’ replied he, ‘ some of these days, when I get tired of my 
wandering mode of existence ; and no doubt, from the fluency of his con- 
versational powers, Mr. Cumming could handle the with as great fa- 
cility and effect as he has hitherto wielded the rifle; whilst the following 
late extract from a daily periodical, may give a slight idea of the ample 
materials he would, for such a purpose, haye to work on :— 

* The “ Cape Frontier Times,” of February 22d, thus alludes to the 








sporting exploits of Mr. Ruallyn Cumming, second son of Sir William 
Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, who, a few years since, was reckoned the 
foremost sportsman in the north of Scotland : ‘‘ We have been favored with 
some interesting intelligence relative to the late trip into the interior of 
that well known and intrepid sportsman and traveller Mr. R. Cumming, 
formerly of the Cape Mounted Rifles, who is now on his way from Bloem- 
fontein to Colesberg, after an extremely hazardous and fatiguing expedi- 
tion of elevenmonths. In this journey, itis said, he has penetrated many 
hundred miles beyond the highest point reached by any white man. He 
shot forty-three elephants, three of which only were females (many of 
the males carried tusks of enormous size, measuring seven feet in length, 
and sometimes weighing one hundred pounds each), sixty hippopotami, 
the finest of the troops to which they belonged having been singled out 
for slaughter. Such is the abundance of this game, that with his rifle he 
might have killed two hundred of them. The rhinoceros, buffalo, came- 
leopard, eland, gemsbok, roan, antelope, water-buck, hartebeest, sassaby, 
black and blue wildbeest, koodoo,jpallah, zebra, riebok, klipspringer, &c., 
were found by him in such abundance that he rarely expended his amuni- 
tion upon them, except when in want of the flesh, or to get their heads as 
specimens to grace his collection of sporting trophies, which is described 
as being now so extensive as almost to require a small ship to send them 
home. He is said to have discovered an entirely new sort of antelope, un- 
known not only to science, but even to the native tribes living upon the 
tropics. It is a very beautiful species; and, with much time and diffi- 
culty, he procured twenty-two specimens, both male and female. His 
losses have unfortunately counter-balanced the excellence of his sport. 
He has lost all his horses (fifteen), all his oxen (thirty), and all his dogs 
(twenty), and his best wagon driver. His horses were killed either by 
lions or horse sickness, and the fly called ‘ txetse.? All his oxen were 
killed by this insect. His dogs were killed, some by the lion, some by 
the panther, crocodile, and by different kinds of game. The wagon-driver 
was carried off on a dark and cloudy evening, by a monster lion, which 
Mr. Cumming shot next day.” ’ 

Mr. Cumming did not like my rifie, which he considered much too heavy. 
We shook hands ere we parted ; he to return to the wilderness of the de- 
sert, whilst my course was shortly to be over that of the ocean. Such 
was, perhaps ne’er to be renewed, our transient acquaintance ; but never 
~- I forget the Great ‘ T’Somtseu,’ the ‘mighty hunter’ of Southern 

frica. ‘ 





Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS, 

With some eight or ten events fairly in the market, and the majority of 
these each with a long string of favorites properly arranged and priced, it 
may be conceived that business has commenced well with the new year; 
and, although this variorum to go on must not always be taken as a sure 
sign of there being much doing, in this instance it may—speculation has of 
late been far more spirited and general—amongst the right sort, mind— 
than we have seen it for some time. It is not, however, now the Corner 
only that feels and shows the full swing of what is done: men go there to 
be sure to set ‘ the guinea stamp’ on the positions of their nags, but it is 
not at Mr. Tattersall’s Subscription Room that the various ‘ secrets, 
‘sensations,’ and so forth, display the first blush of their different intents 
and effects. One great consequence of this anti-monopoly course has been 
to give those races next due a precedence over what was once allowed, at 
all seasons, to be the one par excellence to wager and argue on. Then, 
the Derby Book and the Derby Horses always had ‘ the call’ and the first 
hearing : now, if there be the chance ofa quicker return on a handicap, 
or even a steeple-chase, the Epsom lion comes in for its share of attention 


certainly, but without by any means engrossing, as was wont, the chief 


consideration and employment of capital. Such has been very much the 
case during the past month, as the Derby, in comparison, has had but a 
slack time of it: it has, indeed, only one remarkable feature connected 
with it, but as that one serves to introduce a fresh first favorite, it may 
be estimated at some importance. We should not, however, be inclined 
to attach much weight to the present advance of Ghillie Callum ; for, re- 
membering the weather we have had, the improvement can rest on little 
more than ‘ circumstantial evidence’-—they cannot have had a very strong 
taste of him this side of Christmas Day. The other horse, too, Boling- 
broke, in reality shows no signs of declining ; he has been fairly backed all 
through since our last notice, as may be said of the others, under 25 to 1, 
in the somewhat limited list we are enabled to subjoin: while of those fur- 
ther down, the frequent hiatus will show the only occasional enquiry 
made after them. 

The great run, as we intimated, has been on the handicaps, the Ches- 
ter Cup especially, for which, since the declaration of the weights, the 
few first names on our list—Glauca, Fugleman, Miss Ann, Cossack, The 
Flea, Peep-o’-Day Boy, and Harriott—have been in great force; the 
takers being generally left still willing to go on. The last named of 
these, Harriott, has, with Mr. Hill’s Osterley, the cream of it for the 
Northamptonshire Stakes, as Black Eagle and Borneo—both well tried 
over the course, recollect—for the publican and sinner offering at Epsom. 
In our quotations on these spring blossomings we give, as usual, the 
weights of those priced; while, to complete our key to the estimate, we 
may state that for— 

The Chester Cup, closing with 189 subs., the highest weight is 9st. 61b., 
the lowest weight 4st. 

The Metropolitan Handicap, closing with 88 subs., the highest weight is 
9st. 101b., the lowest weight 4st. 4lb. 

The Northamptonshire Stakes, closing with 120subs., the highest weight 
is 9st. 71b., the lowest weight 4st. 

The declarations of forfeit for all of which must be made by the first of 
February. 

The Charley at 100 to 1 in the Derby, is the colt by Charles XII. out of 
the Hind. 

THE DERBY. 


Jan. 7. Jan. 14. Jan. 21. Jan, 28. 
Ghillie Cullum....... Pte S 6c ee dees, BAAseek ot the 1] 
Bolingbroke......... 8i—1.... 84—1.... 9—1.... 10—1 
The Knightof Avenel 12 —1....12—1.... 12—1.... Il—1 
The Italian.......... 145 —1....16 —1.... —— 
Voltigee? ccccccvcecs 17 —1....17 —1.... 17 —1.... 17—1 
The Nigger.......+.. 17 —1....18 —1.... 18—1.... 200—1 
SS ee eee 2D — 1 nce WO —Levee DW—Lccwn — 1 
err eee ead See puahoda 
ee ae 30 —1....80—1.... 30—1.... 30—1 
William the Conqueror --. 30—1.... oe. 80—1 
Compass ......eee00. --+- 45 —1.... sees 
TOW Teeei cic scecese oon GO el cove .- +1000 --15 
Charhey. icccscccoces one .--- 10O—1.... 
POR oiesveecvceer 100 —1.... dave wens 

THE OAKS 

Probity ......ccesce. 9—1.... 8—1.... 16—1.... L—2 
Rhedycina .......... osee D1... pone 
Regina...... secccces oes ooo IW—1.... 12—1 


The 2,000 Guineas Stakes.—2 to la ainst Bee-Hunter. 
The Derby, 1851.—50 to 1 against Hernandez and Storm ; and 66 to ! 
each against Ipsus and Juggernaut. 


The Derby, 1852.—138 to 1 against Claver-house. 
London Sporting Magazine for Feb 





FOX HUNTING IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Editor: I am scarcely justified in heading this letter ‘ Fox Hunt- 
ing in the South of France,’ for this is the second winter that we have 
been deprived of this most glorious of sports. It is, rather, to inform you 
of our prospects for the next season of ’50, 61, that I write to you. You 
are, perhaps, aware that in the spring of 1848, Mr. Jasper Hall Living- 
ston, an American gentleman, [of New York, and a correspondent of the 
‘ Spirit of the Times,’] in order to preserve our gallant little pack from the 
destruction to which, otherwise, it was inevitably doomed, decided upon 
purchasing it, in hopes that by the opening of the following season our 
countrymen would haye recovered from the senseless pani¢ into which the 
revolution of February had thrown them. In the meanwhile nothing was 
spared to ensure sport, and the month of October was reached with the 
pack in full bloom. A circular was then sent round to all the former sub- 
scribers, to ascertain their intentions as to supporting this hunt. Not 
one, I am ashamed to say, offered a farthing towards the expenses. There 
being, therefore, no prospect of a ‘ field,’ r. Livingston found himself 
obliged, though most reluctantly, to give away his little pack. I know 
for certain, that sooner than have destroyed his hounds, he would have 
kept them on even without hunting them. He made them a present to 
Comte de Chabrillan, who lives in the Berri, 140 leagues to the north, 
where they were used to hunt wild boars in the Forest of Chateauroux. 
I arrived here this winter, chiefly influenced in my selection of this place 
by an article in ‘ Murray’s Guide,’ in which this hunt is alluded to, and 
dire was my Coren’ at finding the kennels tenantless. Many others 
have been as much disappointed as myself; but there was nothing to be 
done, ag it was hopeless to procure a ‘ of hounds from England at 
gach a season of the year. Those who will be here next winter have more 
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from an advertisement I have read in two of 
k’ of male fox hounds is asked for at 
r. Livingston, apparently nowise dis- 


pleasing prospects, to ju 
your late numbers, in which a ‘ 
the end of this present season. 


-couraged by the want of support which he met with in the autumn of "48, 


is the advertiser. I know he has become lessee from Government of Pau 
Wood, besides turning down twenty-four foxes, and repairing his kennels. 
This certainly looks serious ; and L for one, trust he may be supported as 
he deserves to be. Our ‘country’ is a very sporting one, rough, certain- 
ly, but infinitely superior to Devonshire and other countries of England. 
The peasants here are a very good-natured set; and, although they make 
no objection to our crossing their grass and stubble fields, they are not 
quite alive, as yet, to the advantages of a troop of horse dashing throygh 
their young wheat and oats. A few francs, however, with a little ‘ soft 
sawder,’ will always reconcile them to any fancied damage. What they 
do not like, and as a land owner I can fully sympathize with them, is see- 
ing riding parties going through their meadows, and making gaps through 
their banks with their awkward horses. This they will not stand, par- 
ticularly when the trespass is accompanied by abusive or haughty words. 
These trespasses have tended very much to make our ‘hunt’ unpopular 


Sir George Strickland, Bart., occupied the chair, and James Hall, Esq., 
and 8. Bateman, iy were the vice-presidents. The chairman was sup- 
we on his right 

uncombe, M.P., the Rev. J. Blanshard, and R. Hill, Esq.; and on his 
left by Lord Hotham, M. P., the Hon. A. Duncombe, M. P., Yarburgh 
Greame, Esq., J. G. Smyth, Esq., M. P., and T. Sykes, Esq. The portrait 
was presented by the chairman in a neat speech, and Sir Tatton returned 
thanks, observing that he had hunted the Eddlethorpe Hounds for the 
last 35 years, and had done all in his power to produce sport. The worthy 
baronet, who appeared in excellent health, was received with an enthusi- 
asm and good feeling which have never been excelled on any similar occa- 
sion. 


_ A Good Old-un.—On the 23d Jan. came off a match which has created 
considerable excitement since the making of it, on the 26th Dec. Anaged 
chesnut mare, then lying at grass, and in miserable condition, formed the 
, Subject of conversation. She was offered for sale for one sovereign, and 
refused. A gentleman present, who had never seen her, and overheard 
from the owner of her bygone feats, offered to back her to gallop 17 miles 
‘in one hour, on the turnpike road, within 20 miles of Birmingham, for 20 





bage lettuce. Com. Adams’ extra early for the first, and sugar for secon; 
cro 


y Sir Tatton Sykes, Sir T. D. Legard, the Hon. 0. ' Fruits. —The greatest error in country life is the putting off system of 


planting ; the hurry of spring delays it till the fall. Time never pro. 
crastinates, and is again at hand, the same delay and apology are again 
employed ; we put it off till another year, which soon rolls round, and we 
again use another subterfuge, and it off because we cannot get or 
erg trees with the fruit hanging ripe and luscious. Plant now the 

est you can get; and if you cannot beg or buy trees, sow and plant seeds - 
if there is no orchard-room, plant along every fence a ples and grape 
vines alternately, twenty feet from plant to plant; use the best soil you 
have or can procure ; dig the holes eighteen inches deep, and three to fiye 
feet wide; spread, after planting, a few fork-fulls of manure or litter over 
the surface round the tree ; it is both a protector in dry weather and 4 
nourisher in growth. A handfull of guano, mixed with a shovelful! of 
leeched-wood ashes, spread over the surface, under the litter, is very sti- 
mulating. Plant pear trees in or adjoining the garden—or prepare a 
small orchard for them. Plant fruit trees, and you will have a great 
chance of reaping thejharvest. Cover the barns with grapevines and apri- 


with certain proprietaires. On the whole, however, the large mass of the soys. This offer was accepted, and the articles duly drawn up, it being | cots ; surround the pig-pen with plum trees, and plant the cherry trees 


peasantry regret the loss of the pack; and their wives complain that their 
geese and other poultry suffer more than formerly from the depredations 
ofsly Reynard. A few words about our weather this winter, and I have 
done trespassing on your precious columns. We have had certainly, so | 


stipulated the backer of time was to receive three days’ notice of the 
‘whereabouts. The animal was caught and brought into the town the fol- 
lowing day, when all the best judges of horseflesh who saw her at once 
pronounced it impracticable, and backed their opinions by laying £10 to 


ona dry deep soil; select early and late sorts, which gives a longer period 
of pie-time. Plant strawberries in rich deep soil, well manured, alter. 
— one foot and two feet from row to row, giving space to walk amongst 
and dress them when required ; nine inches from plant to plant in the 


am told, more than an usual quantity of snow and rain, but scarcely any | 30s., and the same amount repeatedly to £2. In the meantime the ani- | TOW willdo; plant for the first season a row of cabbages in the wide 


frost ; none to stop hounds. As for the snow, it melts immediately, and 
such is the nature of the soil in this neighborhood it never rides heavy. 
From your last ‘ Hunting Appointments’ I must conclude you have had 
much Star Bo weather, as many packs are advertised to meet the first open 
day at the kennels. Indeed, we have been particularly fortunate in this 
respect, as I read in the papers that in Florence and Madrid they are en- 
joying skating. We have not had icestrong enough to bearacat. Tally- 
ho, then, for next winter, and may I live to view away the varmint from 
Pau Wood or the copses at Sauvagnon. Zours, &c., 
A SportinG INVALID. 

Pav, Jan. 18, 1850. Bell's Life. 
CRICKET MATCH ON GOSFIELD LAKE. 

This beautiful lake having been covered with ice of great thickness, af- 
fording an opportunity (through the kindness of E. G. Barnard, Esq., the 
proprietor,) to the amateurs in skating of Haisted, Braintree, and the 
neighborhood, to display their various and graceful evolutions ; vast num- 
bers ofall classes have daily flocked to the lake, which is one of the largest 
pieces of inland water in the county, and surrounded by the most delight- 
ful woodland scenery. On Tuesday last a match of cricket was played on 
the ice, and afforded some capital fun. All the players were on skates, 
(sixteen,) the requisite number not being present when the match began. 
The score is below, and it will be imagined that some little amount of skill 
was required to have run up the notches ; indeed, the playing and skating 
of Messrs. Warner, Cardinall, Butcher, and others in the match, was much 
admired. Nothing of consequence happened throughout the day to mar 
the pleasure of the players, and it is gratifying to add that no accident 
has occurred throughout the season beyond the immersion of a young 
man named Miller, a week or two since, but who was happily rescued 
from a watery grave by the judicious presence of mind and activity of a 
gentleman present. Score: 


Warner, b. Cardinall......... 60 | G. Cardinall, b. Ratcliffe...... 25 
Ratcliffe, run out............ 17 | W. Brown, b. Warner........ 12 
M. Butcher, b. Cardinall...... 22] Deeks, b. Ratcliffe........... 13 
Cornell, b. Cardinell......... 0 | T. Wright, b. Ratcliffe........ 11 
Bowles, b. Cardinall.......... 0 | B. Wright, b. Ratcliffe........ 3 
E. Argent, not out...... edcce §6'S PEE, Oy WEEEMP. ccc ccceces 18 
Scott, b. Cardinall............ 6 | Woodfield, b. Ratcliffe........ 5 
y Sg SAS oe DT Benson, MOS GUE... cc cccccccses 3 
BGR occa cccssccccssedos 13 BGR. ccc cccccocteccecses 12 
i OE OR RES 119 ER siis'ela 6a cu mate ake a 102 





In the afternoon music and dancing enlivened the scene, but the com- 
pany were compelled to retire early owing to the fog which set in. 
j Bell's Life 





CURLING MATCH. 

The Eari of Eglinton and Lord Mansfield.—A curling match between 
these two noblemen came off on Airthrey Loch on Wednesday, the players 
consisting of gentlemen belonging to the north and west of Scotland, the 
latter, of course, being skipped by my Lord of Eglinton, and the former 
by Lord Mansfield. Seldom has finer play been seen than has been dis- 
played on this occasion, the players on each side, from lead to skip, prov- 
ing themselves to be well skilled in the game, and first rate steady curlers. 
At the conclusion of the play Lord Mansfield’s party were declared the 
victors by 7 shots, they having scored 26, and Lord Eglinton’s party 19. 
On leaving the ice the Earl of Eglinton, with his accustomed generosity, 
handed over a handsome sum to be distributed among the poor of the pa- 
rish. The winning side, on this occasion, consisted of Lord Mansfield, the 
Master of Strathallan, Sir Thomas Moncrieff, and the Hon. Captain Drum- 
mond, RK. N.; and the players, with the Earl of Eglinton as their skip, 
were Sir James Boswell, J. O. Fairlie, Esq., and RK. D. Ferguson, Esq. 
At the conclusion of the day’s proceedings the whole party adjourned, as 
the guests of the Earl of Eglinton, to Barr’s Hotel, in the Bridge of Allan, 
his lordship having engaged a suite of apartments in the hotel, where they 
dined. Lord Mansfield and his friends returned to the north by a late 
train; but we understand the Earl of Eglinton and the gentlemen accom- 
panying him are still residents at the Bridge of Allan. 

The Earl of Eglinton Winner of the R. C. C. C. Medal.—On Thurs- 
day, the 10th Jan., a match took place on Kirbirnie Loch, between the 
Eglinton, Kilwinning, and the Beith Fullwoodhead Clubs, with six ranks 
each, for a medal given by the R. C.C. Club. The Kilwinning Club, with 
the Earl of Eglinton at their head, were on the ice before half-past nine 
o’clock, and the game commenced about half-past ten. It was found, at 
four o’clock, that the Kilwinning Club were victors by 15 shots, the Earl 
of Eglinton’s own rin a gained no fewer than 12 of that majority. 
The parties having adjourned to the margin of the loch, the umpire (Mr. 
Brown, of Broadstone,) presented the medal to the Earl of Eglinton, in a 
neat speech, which was loudly applauded. Lord Eglinton made af ap- 
propriate reply. The noble earl was enthusiastically cheered by a large 
concourse of spectators, and all parties left highly delighted with the day’s 
proceedings. North British Mail. 





_ From ‘ Bell’s Life in London.’ 

The Emperor’s Ascot Race Cup.—The vase which is called the Em- 
eror’s Cup, to be run for at Ascot Heath this year, has been modelled by 
Mr. Cotterhill, and is in the process of being manufactured in silver by 
the Messrs. Gerrard, ofthe Haymarket. It is in the Tuscan style, speci- 
mens of which are to be seen at the Bobili Palace, at Florence. In height, 
including the plinth, it is nearly four feet, having a long neck rising from 
a globular bowl, which is supported on a short strong stem. The handle 
of the neck is formed by a representation of Hydra, the convolutions of 
the neck of the serpent being introduced with excellent effect. On the 
projecting portion of the bowl is a group of five figures, representing 


‘eight labors of Hercules, who, having slain the tyrant Diomedes, is at- 


‘tacked by one of his horses, which he is in the act of repelling with his 
club. The figure of Hercules is fine, the outline and character of the hero 
being strictly classical, and the development of the muscles and sinews in 
rfect accordance with anatomical arrangement. In this figure the artist 
as shown that he cam model the form of a man as well as in his other 
works he has modelled the form of horses. He tramples on the body of 
Diomedes, who is prostrate on the earth and partly draped. Another 
figure represents a victim of the tyrant pursued by a horse, from which he 
is rescued by Hercules. The composition is artistic, and at the same time 
without the stiffness of technicality. The details and accessorial portions 
consist of the heads of the Cretan bull, the Ermanthian boar, and the 
Meenalaean stag, the Stymphalides, or iron-beaked birds, &c., all con- 
nected with the exploits of Hercules, and happily introduced by the artist 
as illustrative of his subject. As a whole, the vase has grandeur of effect, 
the general treatment and the respective portions being equally entitled 
to praise. 

Dinner to Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart.—Presentatio» } it. — 
On Monday last upwards of 180 noblemen and wend Gcinoctblh ih 
Yorkshire and others, including the tenantry, ardent admirers of Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes, Bart., of Sledmere, dined together at the De Grey Rooms, 
York, on the occasion of the presentation of an admirable portrait of the 
worthy baronet, painted by Grant. It is now two years or more since 
the idea was originated of presenting a portrait to one whose successful 
endeavors to promote the sports of the neighboring gentry by keeping a 
pack of foxhounds, whose benevolent and charitable feelings towards his 
tenantry and poorer neighbors, and whose urbanity and unassuming man- 
ners have won the esteem and respect of all; and Monday last was fixed 
upon for the presentation. The number of subscribers ‘to the portrait 
amounted to more than 800. The pete, in which Sir Tatton is repre- 
sented on horseback as retarens m hunting, occupied a prominent po- 
sition in the De Grey Rooms, and formed an object of considerable attrac- 
tion. The likeness is very striking, and finished in the highest style of art. 


| mal was shorn of its ragged coat, and by dint of care, and good —— 

and nursing, soon showed a very altered position. The ground selecte 
was 4j miles, to be twice traversed, on the Stafford road, commencing the 
fractional part from the second stone, and continuing to the sixth. The 
watches being all arranged, the start took place at half-past one, the mare 
being piloted by young Cliff, son of Mr. Wadlow’s foreman, at whose sta- 
bles the animal took the finishing stroke of its training for a few days pre- 
viously to its feat taking place. The lad rode admirably, and won ina 
common canter, never having been extended in any part of the match, nor 
touched with whip or spur. Mr. John Walker, of the New Hotel, Wolver- 
hampton, kindly undertook to accompany the lad the whole distance, 
most judiciously timing him throughout, and winning by 1 min. 22sec. 
The weight of the jockey, including saddle and bridle, was 4st. 91b. A 
select party afterwards partook of an excellent dinner at the New Hotel, 
where the principal loser kcknowledged he was fairly beaten, and with 
great good feeling offered to stand wine for all the company. 


Death of a Fish from Eating Fish.—A venerable and voracious pike, 
who had probably been the terror of all the smaller fry inhabiting the 
spacious lake at Stowe for a great many years, determined on Christmas 
Day to have a feast of fish, and carp being most to his fancy, he attempted 
to swallow one 5lb. weight. By this act of gluttony he was actually 
choked, and was found floating the next day, with the carp in his gullet. 
On being put into the scales the two were found to weigh 34lb.; this is 
the largest pike ever caught at Stowe, though others have been found of 
231b. and 28lb. each. The pike was claimed by the Rev. John Risley, 
who rents the water, and has been sent to Oxford to be stuffed and pre- 
served, 


Executor.—Mr. John Gill has sold Executor, by Voltaire, out of Inheri- 
tress’s dam, to Mr. W. Burton, of Water Fulford, near York. The price 
is said to be about 300 sovs., and it is supposed the horse is for a foreign 
market. 

Shylock.—The French Government, with the view of improving their 
breed of horses, has purchased Shylock, by Simoom, of Mr. B. Green. 


Death of Mr. T. Gorwood.—This gentleman, who was, at an early pe- 
riod of his life, a strong supporter of the turf, and the owner and breeder 
of several race-horses, tied on the 28th Dec., at York, much regretted by 
all who knew him. He was in the 69th year of his age, and was well 
known on the northern turf. 

Death of Mr. Davy.—Mr. Davy, a gentleman well known on the turf, 
especially in the north of England, died a short time ago, at his seat, 
Aiskew Hall, near Bedale, Yorkshire. He was the owner of the mare 
Maid of Avenel, Prince Alfred, and several other horses. By his death 
the three-year old colt by The Doctor, out of Maid of Avenel, is disquali- 
fied for the Triennial Produce Stakes at Catterick this year. 

Punt Guns.—Mr. Alfred Clayton, of Lymington, Hants, has invented 
a new stock for punt guns: the plan is exceedingly simple, and has many 
advantages over the old one. The gun can be made at much less cost; 
and having no fore part it does not act as a conductor of water to the lock 
and ignition. The stock and lock can be detached from the barrel by a 
few turns of a screw, and is then so portable that it may be put ina 
neve The first made on this plan was for the Marquis of Hastings, with 

olonel Hawker’s new ignition, which surpasses all others for duck guns. 
The plan is highly approved of by Colonel Hawker, Sir John Rivett Car- 
nac, Bart., and all the wild fowl shooters who have yet seen it. 


Sporting Match.—On Monday evening last, at Mr. Beeton’s, Milk- | 
street, City, the performances of many of our first-rate pedestrians be- | 
came the general topic of conversation among several gentlemen who bet 
largely on the Turf, when Mr. S., a well known and extremely large book 
maker, offered to back a pedestrian under 20 years of age to walk 20 
miles in three hours, for £100 a side. The challenge, although an ex- 
tremely bold one, was immediately accepted by a Mr. B., when the whole 
of the money, £100 a side, was placed in the hands of Mr. Beeton, who is 
appointed stakeholder, and articles are drawn up; the man to walk the 
2 miles on or before the 19th of February next, within 20 miles of Lon- 
don. Three days’ notice is to be givento the backer of time when the 
man intends walking. 

A Battue.—At Whittlebury Forest, Oxon, the property of Lord South- 
ampton, a party of gentlemen, including Lord Southampton, Ear] of Sand- 
wich, Mr. Cook, Lord Chesterfield, Captain M’Donald, and Lord Maid- 
stone, in three days killed 1,220 head of game. This included 660 phea- 
sants, 300 hares, the rest in rabbits, &c. 


Melbourne.—This celebrated horse has arrived at the Turf Tavern, 


The success of Melbourne as a racer, great as it was, has been fully 
eclipsed in that of a stud horse, he having produced some of the finest 
blood stock in England. In proof of this assertion we may state that dur- 
ing the last four years his produce won 62 races, the value of which was 
£21,493. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


‘EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER.’ 
Gardening Operations.—March is a busy month with the gardener, 
requiring energy and judgment, with a determination to accomplish what- 
ever he undertakes. No farmer should be without an abundant supply 





. 


enjoys. 


carrots, cabbage, and onion sets. Z@ Manure well, and dig or plough 
deep. Sow extra early and marrowfat peas in rows, the former two feet 
and the latter three feet apart, and three inches deep. Beets in rows 
eighteen inches apart, and the seeds about two inches apart and one inch 
deep. Scatter afew seeds of early scarlet radish over the ground before 
it is raked; they will be up in a few days, and fit to pull before the others 
have made much progress ; pull the radishes as soon as ready, hoe the 

round well, and thin out the beets next month to four inches apart. 

ow a patch of yellow or white summer radish. Sow early butter and In- 
dian lettuce; the first will be ready in May, the other in June. Sow ce- 
lery in rich, light, warm soil ; make the earth fine, and water freely; it 
is a profitable market crop. Sow onion seed very thick in shallow drills, 
to grow sets for next season. The early horn and Altringham carrots 
are the best flavored ; sow the former in drills eighteen inches apart, and 
the latter twenty to twenty-four inches. They do not like richly manured 
soils. Sow tomatoes in a pot or box for an early crop; place it under 
glass, or in the kitchen window, where it will appear quickly, and be 
ready to plant out about the end of April or towards the middle of May. 
A few early turnips are advisable; if you do not sow early, you will not 
have a crop till the fall sowing. Cabbage are indispensable (so I think) ; 
sow early York, oxheart, and drumhead, and make a second and larger 
sowing of the latter to — out in June, for fall and winter use ; also re- 
member red Dutch cabbage for pickling; they are a beautiful garniture 
for the table, and to many very palatable. 

In Southern latitudes, they should now plant beans of every kind ; early 
six weeks, or snap-shorts as dwarfs, and Lima for poles; the latter require 
to be four feet apart, and three feet from hill to hill; plant the dwarfs be- 
tween the rows of poles; they will be off before the runners shade them. 
Economy of space is a nice art in gardening; and study to arrange crops 
to have all the ground profitably engaged. Sow peppers, cucumbers, me- 
lons (the netted citron is the best table melon, and the mountain sprout 
is the best water-melon) ; plant okra, tomato, bush and green squash, egg- 
plants, in very rich ground, eighteen inches to two feet apart; take off 





Doncaster, in blooming condition, where he will remain for the season. , 


of vegetables throughout the year; it is a daily comfort, a precursor of | 
health, and with many a luxury, that from a dilatory disposition he rarely | 


The first crops in the ground should be peas, beets, radishes, potatoes, | 


spaces. 

If you have old apple or pear trees of worthless sorts, thin out the old 
spray wood and small shoots, and graft on fine sorts ; a good kind requires 
no more care nor culture than acrab-apple or choke-pear, with the dif- 
ference of four hundred per cent. in your favor. Graft plums and bud 
cherries. 

Flowers.—Those cheerful and loving emblems of innocence must have 
their allotted spot ; no home can have all its associations without the rose 
and the lily—they are fit objects to be cultured by the female hand ; ob- 
jects that sweeten household cares, that elevate the aspiration of the heart, 
that diffuse the finest feelings in the youthful mind; where flowers are, 
peace reigns. 

[Old people of Maryland and Virginia, on the wrong side of sixty, let 
your memory carry you back to your childhood. Were not the gardens 
of your mothers and grandmothers larger, better tended, and more va- 
— with pinks, and lilies, and roses, and fleurs de lis, and snowballs, 
and the mock-orange bush, in which the confiding little sparrow built his 
nest, than gardens are now? Why isit so? It’s a melancholy retro- 
spect, but still the question will recur—Why is it so ?] 

The Plough. the Loom, and the Anvil 





Large vs. Small Cheeses, 

The ‘ Ashtabula Telegraph,’ speaking of the great decline in the price 
of cheese in the northern part of Ohio, the last season, attributes it to the 
large size of the cheeses :— 

‘ It is stated by one of our most intelligent and cautious merchants, that 
his experience of New York prices of cheese, acquired during his fall 
visit to make purchases, settled in his mind, conclusively, the form and 
weight of cheese intended for export or for city use. He found on inquiry 
at the highest sources, that while five and a half cents was the top price 
for our large sized cheese, the small sizes, say from ten to twenty pounds, 
were quick of sale at nine and nine and a half cents. This, he declared, 
was a fact worth knowing by a country merchant in the habit of buying 
cheese, and it isa fact worth knowing by those who make cheese. Large 
cheeses, however skilfully and carefully made and kept, are bad travel- 
lers. The principle of decomposition is inherent in every cheese, and no- 
thing but dryness can arrest it ; but in large dairies this degree of dry- 
ness is difficult of attainment—is seldom attained. What is called heav- 
ing in cheese is simply fermentation, and this is the first step to decom- 
position, which is inevitable, after the heaving has once occurred. The 
great losses heretofore sustained by foreign merchants—purchasers of 
large cheese, have made them shy of the article, and their loss of charac- 
ter has led to their fall in value.’ 





Timber for Plank Roads. 

We notice by some papers that serious apprehension is felt that the vast 
amount of timber used for plank road, is likely to render all kinds of wood 
and lumber scarce throughout the country. Let us give one moment’s 
thought to this objection. 

Suppose that every township in this country hasits plank road~a re- 
sult which, independently of the wood consumed, would add immensely to 
the value of land and prosperity of the whole country. This would be a 
road for say every five miles, or one mile of road for every five square 
miles. A good single track (and few roads need more), requires about 
160,000 feet of lumber ; a thousand feet are about equal to a cord of wood 
in weight ; consequently a quantity equal to 160 cords is needed for every 
five square miles. The average durability, including the stringers, is 
about 8 years; or equal to the consumption of 20,000 feet of lumber, or 
20 cords of wood per year for the five square miles, or 4 cords for each 
square mile. 

Now, in the thickly settled farming districts, not counting cities and 
villages, there are about 80 persons per square mile, or ten families aver- 
aging 8 persons each. These families consume on an average at least 20 
cords of fuel each yearly (many consume 40 or 50), or 200 cords per square 
mile. This is just 50 times as much as is required for the yearly use of 
the plank road. 

Again, nine-tenths of the fences in most parts of New York are made 
of common stakes and rails ; 48 of these are equal to a cord of wood, and 
will build 3 rods of substantial fence. It requires to fence one square 
mile into ten-acre lots, sixteen miles of fence. Throwing off six-tenths 
for waste and woodland, &c., and leaving ten miles, there are required 
for these ten miles no less than one thousand cords of wood in rails to 
‘fence each square mile; and if these last 12 years on an average, there 
are required yearly more than 80 cords for each square mile, or 20 times 
as much as for the plank road. 

A village of 1,500 persons consumes in each year about enough wood to 
build ten miles of plank road; and the yearly consumption of wood in 
such a place as Rochester, Syracuse, or Utica, would run a half-dozen 
roads in different directions into the country, each from ten to thirty miles 

long, estimating merely the quantity of wood required. Cultivator 








_ Wide Extension of Roots.—K. Harkness, of central Illinois, says, «| 
‘have found the roots of young apple trees, not more than four inches in 
| diameter, which had penetrated four feet downwards into the clay subsoil, 
_and ten feet from the collar of the tree,’ or occupying a bed of earth four 
| feet thick and twenty feet in diameter. A tree one-quarter the diameter, 
_or the size usually sold at nurseries, must have a proportionate extension 
‘hence, in cutting a circle with the spade only a foot in diameter, in trans- 
planting, a large portion of the roots must be cut off and left in the soil 
Manure for Fruit Trees.—Dr. Kennicott, speaking of the fertile lands 
of northern Illinois, says, ‘ For fruit trees, especially the apple and quince, 
I have found barn-yard manure, half-decayed chips, charcoal, and ashes 
[mixed] serviceable. I have tried lime, but except on a small, peaty 
spot, without benefit. Mr. Dunlap says he has killed apple trees with 
ashes—perhaps he gave them too much. I have found them decidedly 
serviceable.” Yard manure alone is not recommended for that region, 
and for peaches, plums, and cherries, is considered positively injurious 
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HUNTING PARK COURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 

HE Following Trotting Sweepstakes are to come off over the above Course in April 
May and June next :— 
1. For 4 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3 in 5,in harness. Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse o! 
$25 added by the proprietor. 

2. For 5 yr. old colts, mile heats, best 3 in 5,in harness. Sub. $50 each. h. ft.—purse ot 
$25 added by the proprietor. : 

For horses that never trotted for purse or stake, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of $20 added by the proprietor. 

. Same as No. 3, under the saddle. ot es 

. For horses that never won a purse over $100, mile heats, best 3 in5, in harness, Sub 
$50 each, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 

Same as No. 5, under the saddle. 5 . 

. For horses that never won a purse over $100. two mile heats.in harness. Sub $5 

each, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 

. Same as No. 7, under the saddle. > os 

. For horses that never won a stake or purse over $50. mile heats, best 3 in 5, to 2591 

wagons. Sub. $50 éach, h. ft.—purse of $25 added by the proprietor. 
10. Same as No. 9, two mile heats. ; __ 
11. For all pacers, mile heats. best 3 in 5,in harness. Sub. $50 each, h. ft.—purse of $25 
added by the proprietor. 

12. Same as No. 11, two mile heats, under the saddle. 

13. Purse of $100, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., free for au 

1 Penny horses. jon eee 
‘ e as No, 15, under the . 

15, Same as No. 13, two mile heats, under the saddle. 

16. Purse of $100, mile heats, best 3in5,im harness. Sub. $100 each, h. ft., free for a 

acers. 
17. Pas as No. 16, under the saddle. 
18. Purse $150, three mile heats. to wagons. Sub. $100 each. h. ft., free for all trotting 
horses. 

19. Same as No. 18. under the saddle. 

20. Same as No. 18. in harness. a 
Entries to be made and closed at the above Course, or at E. Keyser’s, corner of Pigh'" 

and Chestnut Sts., on Saturday. 23d of March, at 9} o’clock,A.M. Two or more to mes 

arace, and two to start. DWARD EASTMAN. Proprietor 
Mr 2] 
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' §TALLIONS FOR 1850. 
Notices like the following (never exceeding three lines) will be inserted during the season 














Twenty Dollars.) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


RGRAVE. Imp.. by Muley. dam by Election, will stand near Selma, Ala., at $30 cash 
the season. or $35 payable the Ist Nowember next—mares will be well fed at $6 per 
month. JOHN CLARK. 

T. B. GOLDSBY. 


USTEE, Imp., the sire of Fashion, the trotting horse Trustee. (the only horse that has 
trotted twenty miles in one hour.) and other distinguished winners, will stand at the 
stable of HENRY BOOTH, at Morrisania New Village. two miles from Harlem Bridge, 
at $20. New York, Feb. 25, 1850. 


er 

























AGNER will stand this season. commencing the 1st of March, at the Association Race 
Course. Lexington, Ky.. under the immediate charge of the subscriber. at $50 the sea- 
son. Good pasturage for mares from a distance gratis, and grain fed. if desired, on 
the usual terms. JOSEPH WINGATE. 
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HIS (TENN.) RACES. — 












May. Every preparation has been made for the comfort and conyeniente of the pa- 
ons of the Turf, and nothing shall be lacking, on my part, to make a sojourn with us on 



















ses where the parties are not personally known. a reference will be required. Liberal 


en. ROBERT T. O°HANLON., Proprietor. 
emphis, Jan. 8. 1850. 







































































































. the 29th of April. free for all ages. and all horses raised and »wned in Shelby and the 





day of April, 1850. 
We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- 


n $100. half forfeit—to name and close as above. 


D0 forfeit—to name and close as above. (Jan 26 


MOBILE RACES. 





March. and continue five days. 

‘eb.. 1850 :— 

ke arace. To be run on the Mebile Course. March 5th, 1850. 
ping. &c., as in No. 1: 


unning, &c., as in No. 1. 
ec 15) R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS RACES. 





March. 1850, and continue six days. 

The following Stakes are now open. to name and close, with the Secretary, on the 15th 
February, 1850. 

rl. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit; Mile heats. Three or more to 
ke arace, To be run over the Metairie Course on the 19th of March, 1850. 


ne of running, &c., as in No. 1. 
5. Sweepstakes for all ages. Snb. $500, half forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, time 
running. &c., as in No. 1. 
. Sweepstakes for ali ages. Sub. $1000, $300 forfeit ; Four mile heats. To be run on 
23d of March, 1850. Three or more to make a race. To name and close as in No. 1. 
5. Cannat Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes over the Metairie 
urse, on the first day of the Spring Meeting in 1851. with colts and fillies foaled in 1848. 
b. $500. half forfeit. and $100 declaration. to be made on the Ist of March, 1851. Five 
more subscribers to make a race. To name and close on the 15th of February. 1850. 
ile heats. Now eight subs. :— 
‘W. J. Minor has three nominations. 
.J. Hughes names two. 
A. H. Carnal and T. J. Wells name gr. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fandango. 

Stephen D. Elliott. Duncan F. Kenner. 
ec 15] R. TEN BROECK, Secretary. 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 

AITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by R. B. 
FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 10th St. Residence No. 16 Factory Street. 
[Feb 10-ly 








FOR SALE, 





years old. 
Apply at 220 Pearl Street, or at No. 8 Brevoort Place. [Dec 8 t-f 


YACHT FOR SALE. 





tons. She is 64 feet keel, 22 feet 6 inches beam, 7 feet 6 inches deep, and well found 
very respect. For further particulars apply to 
Dee 15) OSCAR COLES, 91 West St 


E. J. TRYON, 9 JOHN STREET, 





Vegetable and Flower Seeds ; also, every description of Agricultural Seeds for stock, 


ous Roots. 
J.T. begs also to state. his facilities are such that enable him to procure any descrip- 
m of seeds and plants from London, having made arrangements with Mr. Geo. Charl- 
a. of London. 

B. Hyacinth Glasses. Bird Seed, Split Peas, for soup. &c., &e. [Nov3 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
t sale. a lot of dogs. consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds. King Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 

.S. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of 
ch is $100. Apply to 





WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
Ge The Bloomingdale Stages pass the house every half hour. [Mr7 


NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 

HE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB will holdtheir regular monthly meetings 
on the 2d Monday evening of each month. at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broadway 
Walker Street. at 8 o'clock. Members are requested to be punctual in their attend- 

-. 

ny violation of the Game Laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite in- 

mation being given to either of the officers of the Club. 

y order of the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 

ov 11-6m] 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE. 

HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches. Jewelry, and 
Silver Ware. at retail. at much less than the usual prices. 

ne Gold and Silver Independent Second Watches, double and single time for sporting 
lemen. for timing horses. 





ne Watches. 
e Silver Lever, Anchor Escapement. and Lepine Watches. 
d guard chains. fob and vest chains. 
(i guard keys, fob keys and seals. 
d and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 
lies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets, and Gold Thimbles. 
fies’ and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 
10nd Rings and Pins. 
me Rings. Chased and Plain Rings. 
rling Silver Spoons, Cups. Forks. &e. 
Pemold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 
atches and Jewelry exchanged. 
fi watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks, 
jewelry repaired in the best manner. and warranted, at much less than the usual 
S., G. C. ALLEN, 
importer of Watcheg and Jewelry. wholesaie and retail, 
¢ 4) 51 Wall St.. corner of William. up stairs. 


LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 252 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. [Jan 12 


MASSETT & BREWSTER, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SACRAMENTO CITY. 
Stephen . Massett, Chas. O. Brewster. [Dee 13 


DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD TABLE MAKER. 
No. 73 Gold St.. between Beekman and Spruce. N. Y. 
VERYTHING in the line furnished at ten per cent less than any other establishment 
in the city—Tables, Balls. Maces, Cues. Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and American Patent Cue 
Ints ; Cord, Pool Boards. Rule Boards, etc. In short, everything in the trade always to 
ad. Spanish pins. 

y- Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 
erson. [Oct 6-ly 














or Five Dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail, (to the amount of 


We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on Mon- Dee 22-10t] 


ent counties. Mile heats, subscription $50. half forfeit—to name and close on the 


HE Spring Races over the Metairie Course will commence on Tuesday. the 19th of 


HE Schooner Yacht “Siren.”’ seventy-three tons register, in complete order, four 


HE Yacht BREEZE, schooner rigged, copper fastened. one year old, and registers 106 


h as are generally used in England. In addition to which he hasarare collection of Oct 7-6m] 


ne Gold and Silver Lever. Duplex and Independent Second Anchor Escapement, and | 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





AND BETTING OFFICE. 
Central office removed to 
20 MIDDLE ROW, HIGH HOLBORN, OPPOSITE GRAYS INN LANE. 
Established 1843. 
ws Bank has been established for the perfect security of those who may wish to in- 
vest their money in the great Racing events of the day. The business is conducted 
under the direction of competent managers. and strengthened by the guarantee of unques- 
tionable Trustees. The advantages derived from this mode must be obvious, as it will 
ensure, beyond a doubt, the security. which even Tattersall’s has failed to do. Five per 
cent commission will be deducted from the amounts won. ¥ 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE DERBY, 1850. 
Amongst Amongst 
the the Non- 


Subscribers. lst Horse. 2d Horse. 3d Horse. Starters. Starters. 
4.000 at £10 0 0 £20.000 £10.000 £5.000 £3.000 £2.000 
12.000 at 5 0 0 30.000 15,000 7.000 5.000 3.000 
20.000 at 100 10.000 5.000 2.500 1.500 1.000 
20.000 at 010 0 5.000 2.500 1.250 800 450 
20.000 at 05 0 2.500 1.250 625 400 125 
20.000 at 026 1.250 625 300 200 125 


In consequence of the magnitude of the business of this office, subscribers are reminded 


HE Spring Meeting over the Memphis Course will come off during the first week of } to make their applications as early as possible ; not merely to save the managers from 


trouble, but themselves from disappointment. 
By these means the invester of £5 has the chance of gaining either £10,000, 5.000 or 


at occasion pleasant and agreeable. The central position of the Course warrants me in} 2.000. For £1 £5,000. 2.000 or 1.500. For 10s. £2,500, 1.200 or 600. For 5s. £1.250. 600 
ncluding that the following stakes will prove attractive. I have already several entries, | or 300. For 2s. 6d. £625, 300 or 150. In addition to the above there are the chances of 
many more promised. All entries must be addressed to the proprietor, and in all} winning as many bets as in each scale there are horses entered. 


Prizes paid, as placed by the Judge, the day after the race. Third horse decided by 


rses will be hung up on each day of the regular racing. of which due notice will be | ‘ Bell’s Life.’ Post office orders made payable to James Anderson, 20 Middle Row, High 


Holborn, at the Post-oftice, High Holborn. will meet with instant attention. 
Return Lists will be forwarded to all Country Subscribers. 
JAMES ANDERSON, Secretary. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND DEALERS. 
HENRY T. COOPER. 178 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of, and Dealer in, fine, and other qualities 





. the 29th of April, 1850. with colts and fillies, then 3 years old. Mile heats, subscrip- of 


GUNS. PISTOLS, 


We. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Memphis Race Course, on} Gun Materials, for manufacturers ; Sporting apparatus, etc., solicits the attention of 
esday. the 30th day of April, 1850, free for all ages. Two mile heats, subscription $300, | Sportsmen and Dealers to his assortment of goods. hoping to merit from all. who favor him 


with patronage. the same good opinion that prompted the following highly complimentary 
notices of his establishment : 
Extract from *‘ Frank Forester’s American Field Sports.’ by that distinguished author. 


HE Spring Races, over the Mobile Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 5th of} H. W. Herbert, Esq. Vol. 2, page 121. 


For articles of imported gunsmith’s work—flasks, pouches. spare nipples. powder. wad- 


e following Stakes are now open, to name and close, with the Secretary, on the 15th | ding. Eley’s cartridges, or the like, Henry T. Cooper.afew doors above Maiden Lane, in 


Broadway, will be found a competent and complete purveyor. No one can goastray in 


. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. Sub. $100, half forfeit; Mile heats. Three or more to| sending orders for any supplies of fancy. or out-of-the-way implements, or materials of 


sportsmanship, to him, as he will certainly be promptly and properly served.’ 


Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit ; Mile heats. Conditions, time of Extract from the columns of the My of the Times,’ May 26, 1849—article entitled 


‘Further Hints on Shooting.’ by the Hon. W. N. G., of Worcester, Mass., an occasional 


. Sweepstakes for all ages. Sub. $300, $100 forfeit; Two mileheats. Conditions, time | correspondent of that paper. 


* All the essentials in the shooting line. and of as good quality as desired. can readily be 
obtained at the establishment of Henry T. Cooper, 178 Broadway. New York, where you 
may be sure of being faithfully served. and honorably dealt by, whether you go in person 
or send your order. [Aug 25-6m 

SNIPE SHOOTING. 
DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH is now ready tosupply his sporting friends. and the Trade general- 
e ly, with the well known brands of Sporting Powder, made by Curtis & Harvey. 





No. 117 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
To suit purchasers at a distance, the Canisters are packed in 25 and 12lb. kegs—her- 
metically sealed. | Dee 22 








| JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 3 BARCLAY ST. TO 140 NASSAU ST.. 
| HERE he continues to manufacture guns. pistols, and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun trade 
| in general. 
N.B. Guns restocked. and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over, to 
look as good as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasona- 
ble terms. [May 16-ly 





DOG BREAKING, 
BY THE ENGLISH DOG BREAKER. 
AVING purchased me a settled home. | am now prepared to take two or three more 
dogs to break, “in that style’ which has given patronage. recommendation, and tes- 
timonials, of some ef the highest sportsmen in England and America, 
Direct to GEORGE WM. COOTER, Saybrook, Conn. [Feb 9-5t* 


SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, &c., 
J 1LL find a great variety of very desirable articles, well adapted to their use, at the 
depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS. 58 LIBERTY ST.,N. Y.. 

made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics. among which may be, found Fetlock, 
Knee, Quarter and Ancle Boots, or Fenders. Bandage Gum. for cuts, spavins, &c., a su- 
perior article. Elastic Flooring. for horse stalls. Fancy Riding and Driving Bridles, very 
light and beautiful. Halters. Rein Straps and Whips, assorted. Horse Covers, all kinds. 
Wagon Lap Blankets,a new and useful article. Jockey Folding Buckets, and Sponge 
Bags. Hoof Boot, water tight, for diseased feet. Horse Injectors, or Syringes, Fishing 
Boots, Game Bags, Drinking Cups. Gun Cases, Haversacks, Canteens, Portable Boats, 
Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks, Life Preservers. Saddle Bags. Leggins, Camp Blankets, Capes, 
Tent Carpets. Sportsmen’s Bottles. Air Beds and Pillows, &c.. &c. 





\GS to inform his friends and the public, that he has opened his store for the sale of Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders for 


goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 
W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 





ANGLING. 
SAMUEL ROBERTS & Co., 
OF No. 10 CROOKED LANE. LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, 


AND 
PRIORY MILLS, SHIRLEY STREET, NEAR REDDITH, 

N\ ANUFACTURES all kinds of Fishing Rods, Fish Hooks, Winches. Needles, and eve- 
a ry description of Fishing Tackle, (wholesale and for exportation only.) cheaper than 
any other house in London, and keep the largest stock. 

Printed lists of prices may be had on application. 

Importers of Silkworm Gut, China Twist, &c.. &c. 

{ll returned packages to be addressed to the White Horse Inn, Congreve Street, Bir- 
mingham. [Mr 24-ly 


FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J. & J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y., 





AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own | 


importation. and of their own manufacture. offer the same for the inspection of Mer- 
chants. Dealers. and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive and 
cheapest stock. ever offered for sale in the U. S. 


| Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot. and Drinking Flasks. Importers of | 
R. Walker's (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin's Wads. Importers of R. Hemming ! 


& Sons’ (genuine) Fish Hooks, 
A full supply of the celebrated O'Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A con- 
tinued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [Mr 18-6m 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORY. 
IGHT Wagons and Carriages. of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to 
order, at the shortest notice, on on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
| every respect. 
Also, Painting. Trimming and Repairing, of every variety. done with neatness and des- 
patch. 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a 
call before purchasing elsewhere. [Oct 10-ly* 


PINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 

pees FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York, has 
constantly on hand, a great variety of Carriages ofall kinds, of the most fashionable 

patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the 

very best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, 

France. Canada, and throughout the United States. 

| Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern. and on the most 

reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. City. 

April 7-tf.] 











| 

LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 

173 CHRISTIE STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 

i Gos to order, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
5 the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a good article, will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

W. F. DUSENBURY, 
WM.J.VAN DUSER. 

N. B. Painting. trimming and reqairing, in its different branches, done with neatness, 

and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. [Jy 31 


NOTICE. 
VETERINARY DEPOT. 
R. WILLS has removed his office to 480 Broadway, where he may be consulted 
daily, from 10 till 3 o’clock, as to the soundness of ,horses, the diseases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and dogs ; also,respecting the insurance of stock against death by disease or 
accident. 
Every description of Veterinary medicine may be had at the Veterinary Depot, 480 
Broadway—Liniments, Lotions, blisters. balls of every description, Condition Powders, 
superior to anything ever offered to the public heretofore. [Oct 13 






























Z. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD 
PAINTER. 
251 BROADWAY, CORNER OF MURRAY ST., UP STAIRS. 

OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers. &c.. engraved on stone or brass. Ladies’ seals, signet 
rings. pencil cases, keys, &c., engraved with Arms, or any device. Diamonds, Ame- 
sts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut, or cut to any form ; Coats of Arms found 
painted in any style. from $2 and upwards. and forwarded to any part of the United 
tes or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept, with upwards of 200.000 names. - 

June 13 


BROADWAY BATHS—SWIMMING SCHOOL. 
600 BROADWAY. ‘ 
ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents and others, having the care of children, 
can have them instructed in this necessary attainment, at the large Croton Water 
imming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
he water is continually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
am pipes. , 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendance of a gentleman daily, 
m6to9A. M..and4tol0P. M. 
i 5 ladies’ and, misses’ school, under the management of a Jady from 10 A. M. te 
V 


¢ 











Bathing clothing, &c., always on hand. 
or terms by the month or week apply in the Bath. [Je26 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF HORSES, &c. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 131 CHRISTIE SRTEET. 
ESPECTFULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues 
practicing successfully on diseases incidental to that noble animal. the Horse, at his 
old established Veterinary Establishment. at the sign of the Golden Horse, No. 131 Chris- 
tie Street. near the corner of Broome Street. New York. Mr. Williams, in thanking his 
numerous friends for their kind patronage during a period of twenty-two years in his ex- 
tensive business in this city, receiving from six to eight hundred horses per annum in his 
Infirmary, takes the opportunity of informing them that he has recently still further im- 
proved his Infirmary, and has fitted up a number of new and convenient roomy box stalls 
for sick horses, which will be attended to with his well known care, punctuality and at- 
tention. The fact of Mr. Williams being regularly educated and brought up to the pro- 
fession in the armies of both England and France, and having had much experience, is a 
sufficient guarantee that those entrusting him with the care of their horses, may rely up- + 
on the utmost skill and attention being paid them. Mr. Williams would suggest to his 
friends the advantage to be derived from employing him in the examination of horses for 
sale. His services are offered to both the purchaser and seller, and his accurate knowledge 
of the perfect formation of the horse, cannot but prove beneficial to either party. Mr. 
Williams’ Infirmary is at 131 Christie Street, where he is always to be found and consult- 
ed. and where horses committed to his charge will have the full benefit of his care and 
long experience. His charges are moderate and suited to the times. 
N.B. The owners of horses, and the public in general, are invited to call and examine 


MESSRS. SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC 
eet opened at 335 Broadway, directly opposite the Broadway Bank, corner of An 
thony St.. a new Restaurant and Oyster Saloon, (pronounced to be the most superb 
and chaste thing of the kind in the country.) in addition te which they will add, on or 
about the 12th of November, twenty spacious apartments, elegantly fitted and furnished 
for private parties. 
The whole premises. covering nearly four hundred feet of ground. enables them to offer 
superior accommodations. They solicit the patronage of gentlemen. who may desire to 
breakfast. dine. or sup. [Nov3 


WINES AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 WALL STREET. N. Y. 
FFERS for sale—Sherry, of various grades ; extra fine old pale wines, dry, delicate and 
flavory. 

Madeira—superior rare old South Side wines, comprising the vintages , 1825. 18% 
and 1834, several years in bottle, and in fine condition. * et teh, 8 saad 

Port—of different grades, dry. old, and fruity. 

Champagne—of the most esteemed brands. in quarts and pints. 





tages. 
Hock, and other Rhenish wines, of different growths and vintages. 
Brandy—Hennessy’s superior old London Dock Cognac, pale and dark. 
Scotch and Irish old Malt Whiskey. 
Old Jamaica Rum, and Holland Scheidam. 
Shipping and export orders promptly executed, at the current prices and usual terms 
[Oct 13 








THE OLD ERFORD SHADES, 
78 ANN 8T.. N. Y. 
J. HOWELL, (late of Liverpool, England.) proprietor of the above establishment. 
e most respectfully returns his sincere thanks to his many friends. for the marked 
and liberal patronage he has thus far received, and would assure them that the pleasure 
afforded him, in seeing his efforts to please thus kindly appreciated. will ever encourage 
his increased exertions to make his house inferior to none in the city. 

W. J. H. continues to serve up dinners every day, from 12 A. M. to 3 P. M.. consisting 
of the choicest joints, poultry, fish. game of all kinds, &c., &c.. cooked in the old English 
style, and for the better accommodation and comfort of his kind patrons, he has recently 
made considerable improvements in his dining department, by the addition thereto of a 
room on the second floor, where gentlemen can be comfortably accommodated. and where 
no smoking is allowed. 

A hot lunch, consisting of Mock Turtle. Ox Tail and other soups, &., served up every 
day, _— 10 toll o’clock. A. M., and a Tripe Supper, every Wednesday evening at 8 
o'clock. 

Ales, Wines. Liquors and Cigars, of the choicest quality. A very choice article of old 
Burton Ale. on draught. 

N.B. Committees, Referees, and private parties, accommodated on the shortest no- 
tice. 

The Tilustrated London News, Punch, Weekly Despatch, Bell’s Life in I ondon, and 
Liverpool papers, received regularly per steamer. [N wy. 25-3m 


JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
CORNER OF EOWERY AND BAYARD S8T. 
HE Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances. 
that he has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years. and flatters himself 
that by strict attention to his business. to merit a share of that public patronage, which 
has been hitherto bestowed on him at the Second Ward Hotel. 








London ; amongst which will be found the favorite brand No. 28—long white Canister— | 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. Sub. $300. $100 forfeit; Two mile heats. Conditions, | No. 1 Diamond Grain—Blue Canister. very fine—No. 2 do.. coarser for damp weather. 


The subscriber is now prepared to receive permanent or transient boarders at moderate 
| prices. All those who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be 
| furnished with the best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and 
| Segars. EDMUND JONES. 
| Jy 4) 





CHARLES A. ABEL, 474 BROADWAY. 

yee A. ABEL has the pleasure to announce to his friends and the public gen- 
erally. that he has leased and fitted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand and 
| Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calls of his 
| customers. C. A. ABEL. 

; Jy 1) 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 MURRAY STREET, N. Y. 
NHIS new and beautiful miniature hotel. expressly adapted for the accommodation of 
families, situated in Murray Street, within 100 yards of Broadway. on the College 
Grounds ; and furnished in the most costly and elegant style, with all the modern im- 
provements, (hot and cold bathe, and water closets, &c., &c., in every floor.) is now ready 
for the reception of visitors. 
May 12, 1849. [May 19 


SINCLAIR’S, 
754 BROADWAY. CORNER 8th ST. 
OBERT SINCLAIR respectfully informs his friends and the public, his patrons. that 
he is now ready to supply them with the good things of this life. (in the way of ‘eat- 
ing.) Game of every description, in his old style, oysters, &c.,&c. Rooms for Supper 
Parties. 
Furnished apartments for gentlemen. to let, on the European plan. [Nov 10 


GROCERIES, &c., 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks County Poultry, 
and eountry made Sausages. constantly on handand for sale at 480 Broadway, near 
Howard St., east side. 
Also. choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced Liquors 
and Wines. E. H. COBB, Grocer. 
Now 18-6m] 


DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S 
INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, 

R Medicated Embrocation, continues to astonish all who use it. for strengthening, 

filling up. and beautifying the hair ; it is equally efficacious in all nervous diseases. 

In tooth and nervous headache it acts like acharm; every patient is delighted with its 

odor. and very agreeable action. It will not miss once ina thousand trials; it is as cer- 

tain to cure as the application is made. Put up in large bottles. and sold at only 12} and 

50 cents each; $band at $4 per dozen. Nota solitary complaint has ever been made in 

the sale of 900 000 bottles and over ina few years. ‘The principal depots are 230 Pear! St., 

and 464 Broadway, one door above Grand St., and of the Druggists and Grocers generally, 
throughout the city and country. 

It eradicates rheumatic and all other pains, heals old fever and mercurial sores, and all 
manner of serofulous and glandular affections, together with skin diseases ; it extracts fire 
and frost instantly. also the poison from the bites of insects and reptiles of every descrip- 
tion ; cuts, bruises and hard swellings. All captains of steamers, and masters of vessels, 
if there are any who have not given it atrial, if they will send us their address, we will 
give them a trial free of expense. As aninternal remedy in all spasmodic complaints, 
cramps. bilious colic, cholera, diarrhcea, dysentery, piles, &c., it has never failed. 

As a diuretic. it cannot be surpassed ; in difficulties of the kidneys, and weaknesses of 
all kinds, in male or female, are immediately relieved. and a permanent cure effected in a 
few days. Its action in coughs, colds, asthma, &c., is to break up the matter, and produce 
an entire cure, and not simmer over for a few days. as the various nostrums generally do. 
We sat beside Mr. James Gordon Bennet on a certain occasion. and heard him cough al- 
most incessantly. 

After some conversation in relation to the matter, we suggested a trial of our remedy, 
which. in a very short time, produced an agreeable change. and. in a few weeks. he consi- 
dered himself entirely well. for which Mr. B. has, on several occasions, alluded to the fact 
in his daily journal, in the strongest possible terms. 

N.B. The druggists and merchants generally. who sell this great remedy, say that they 
sell hundreds of this to one of any other in market, as every bottle gives entire satisfac- 
tion in ail circles of society. [Oct 20 

THE EYE. 
R. WHEELER, Oculist. 28 Barclay Street, devotes his exclusive attention to diseases 
of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst 
the numerous diseases to which the human eye is subject. any one which cannot be ef- 
fectually eradicated. and a permanent cure effected by his treatment. 

Dr. W. imports Artificial Eyes from one of the first makers in Paris, of a very superior 
quality. and improved make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ, and 
defy the strictest scrutiny. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o’clock, P. M. 

A pamphlet containing many remarkable cures effected by Dr. Wheeler, can be had 
gratuitously at his office, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to 
him by letter, post-paid. [Nov 10 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 


ATRONIZED by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 

distinguished of their professional brethren in this country. and allowed by all to be 
the nearest approach to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country, and 
made solely by WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St., N. Y. 

W.S., from his long experience in Europe and in this country, (now over 20 years.) has 
had peculiar opportunities of acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of his art; and 
those who have the misfortune to lose a limb, may rely upon obtaining the best substitute 
the world affords. 

‘I have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho; its construction appears excellent, and 
well caiculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have mu- 
tilated, inform me that they are superior to all others. 

: ‘VaLentineE Mort, Professor of Surgery, University of New York.’ 

Also. Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand, 
which. by means of a simple arrangement, the stump is made to open and shut the fingers, 
&c. Further information on application, or by letter, post-paid, attended to. 

(June 27-ly 























HERNIA OR RUPTURE. ; 
IR ASTLEY COOPER, whose writings on this subject are orthodox, says. ‘The ob- 
ject in applying a truss is to close the mouth of the hernial sac, and destroy its communi- 
cation with the abdomen ; and this can never be fulfilled by any truss which is applied up- 
on the external abdominal ring, and extending from it upon the os pubis.’ This fact being 
discovered by Dr. Hood, and knewing that all the trusses in use, press only upon the ex- 
ternal ring, and thereby increase the size of the external opening—rendering necessary 
ratchet-wheels, compound levers. self-adjusting springs and bars of iron, to keep the her- 
nia up—has constructed an instrument that meets the several indications, is worn with 
comfort, and radically cures about half the wearers. Ofthis fact there In now in this 
city abundant proof. and as we have permission to refer to a number of cases, (some of 
them of long standing.) where the hernia has not protruded for six months—we invite the 
afflicted to examine the instrument and the reference. and satisfy themselves of the ad- 

vantage to be gained. For sale by aM BANDERSON. 5 Barclay Street. 

Also, Hood’s Supporter—and a newly contrived bandage for corpulent oe yi2 

May 1: 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET, viet an 
(UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM.) Two DOORS OADWAY. oe 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted. are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute, all the latest improved Bandages, for the cure of C lubfoot. Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, contracted Limbs, &c.. or charge of cases of deformity will be tak- 
en by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine. Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a Truss 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with compara- 
tive comfort. and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be worn by 

e youngest infant with perfect safety. whl 
wg to from abroad ote provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is given 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of ere Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-legs. or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with- 

ing them 


out detaining from school. 











for themselves. [Jan 12 


Aug 18) J. KNIGHT, M. D., Principal of the Institute. 


Claret, Burgundy, and other French, red and white wines, of different growths and vin- 
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Things Cheatrical. 


Broadway Theatre.—The new comedy, ‘ Extremes,’ continues to draw 
-at this house, and there is a very good prospect of its maintaining its place 





the worst character, receive some rebukes in this comedy not at all cal- 
culated to favor their adoption, and we are inclined to the belief that its 


incidents are instructiveand moral. As it is the production of native ta- 
lent, we would like‘ all the world and his wife’ beside, to seeit. There 


Philadelphia.—The Ravels continue to fillthe Walnut. The Arch, un- 
der the management of Connor, has, so far, done well. We would advise 
Ned to lay in a stock of red fire, a dozen fighting swords, and a few stuffed 
sticks—they will bring a better business than Sheridan’s elegant wit, 
or Shakspeare’s sublimity. Mark that, Master Ned! The Old Drury of 
in the public favor for some time. Fanaticisms, which are extremes 0 Philadelphia is now the cheap house, and is doing @ paying business. 


The St. Charles Theatre, last night, was literally jammed; not only 
was every chair occupied, but hundreds must have stood up. This .was 
a severe tax, considering that Meg Merrilies does not appear until the 
third and last act. That one act, however, amply repaid all for the heat 


| 


are many persons in this community who consider it one of the best plays ‘and pressure of the room. The play itself is not as ood as it should have 


produced in a long time, and, for the author’s sake, we have no objection 
to the belief. 

Bowery Theatre.—This place of amusement, by magic, as it were, is a 
circus and theatre almost at the same moment. Mr. Eaton Stone, a rider 
of celebrity well deserved, has been astonishing our people by his won- 
derful feats, and has received the appellation of the Centaur. Although 
we are well disposed to do him all justice, we do not think him half man 
and half horse, or half horse and half alligator, but we know him to bea 
fearless and expert rider, and one whose performances cannot fail to en- 
tertain. He is accompanied in the ring by Joe Pentland, the clown, whom 
everybody knows and admires. 

After the equestrian feats, the ring vanishes, and the legitimate drama 
concludes the entertainments of the evening. The play of ‘ Ernestine, 
with other caterings, have made up bills during the week. 

Chanfrau’s Theatre.—The ‘ Mysteries and Miseries of New York,’ and 
‘Three Years After,’ or ‘ Mose,’ for that is the feature of both these plays, 
have been nightly represented during the week, to large and delighted 
audiences. Mose having travelled, has become familiar to every person 
moving in the theatrical world of the United States, and that he is about 
is all that may be said of him. If there be any strangers in town who 
have not seen him, we advise them to visit his theatre, and see one of the 
most faithful delineations ever witnessed in this metropolis. 

Burton’s Theatre.—* Dombey & Son,’ ‘ The Serious Family,’ and ‘ Wild 
Ducks,’ have done the business of this house for another week, and wil) 
no doubt form the subjects of its entertainments and profits for some time. 
The fever created by these pieces is almost as extensive as the California 
fever, and, as a general thing, is equally salutary and enriching. 

Olympic Theatre.—This long established and deservedly favorite thea- 
tre, is to close for the season on this (Saturday) evening, when Miss Mary 
Taylor will take a benefit. Mr. Mitchell’s health will not, we are in- 
formed, permit him to assume the management another season, even if he 
could procure an extension of his lease, which we are also informed can- 
not be obtained. 

The Olympic will no doubt close forever. Its opening was signalized 
by novelties founded on local incidents, the floating literature of the day, 
and burlesques upon operas, the whole forming a series of representations 
new tothe Knickerbockers. Mr. Mitchell, then in his prime, and an ac- 
tor of great merit, wonhis way to patronage and favor not only by his 


| been from the material; and it is evident that even Meg Merrilies herself 
| owes every thing to the artist, and but little to the writer. The witch 
| scene in ‘ Macbeth’ is always a failure; but if three such unearthly crea- 
_ tures as they could be found, they would appal even the audience of a 
| theatre. We do not wonder at the triumph of Miss Cushman on the Eng- 
‘lish stage in this character. It is, of course, impossible to compare it 
with her Lady Macbeth, it isso entirely different. The truth is, compa- 
rison is the falsest rule by which to measure merit. Every great work is 
‘itself its only parallel.” In the annals of the histrionic art, her Lady 
Macbeth and Meg Merrilies will be remenbered among the highest efforts 
of the stage. N. O. Crescent. 


Placide’s Variet ies.—In spite of the attraction at the St. Charles, this 
charming little box was filled. In fact it just fills a place which was va- 
cant, and we hope it will fill the pockets of the worthy proprietor and 
manager. Thescenery is beautiful, the wardrobe handsome, the stage 
properties altogether respectable. Old Sol. must next season come out 
ith new scenes, new dresses, and new furniture, or we shall not invite 
our friends to see him. N. O. Crescent. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

Mr. Eaton Stone, the modern centaur, took a benefit at the National 
Circus, Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 26th. One of the largest 
and most fashionable audiences ever gathered together, were present on 
this occasion, and the waving of the handkerchiefs of the ladies, and the 
long continued plaudits from all parts of the house, testified to the deep 
and favorable impression he had made upon the minds of the people. 
The most interesting scene of the evening, was the presentation of a mag- 
nificent Silver Goblet, by the friends of Mr. Stone, as a mark of the high 
esteem in which he was held asa man and an equestrian. Mr. W. Y. 
| Wallet, on behalf of a committee of gentlemen, presented the Goblet, 
with the following well-timed remarks : 








Mr. Stone—I have been requested by a numberof your personal ac- 
quaintances and professional admirers, to present this Silver Goblet to 
you in their name. The inscription upon it, best explains its object and 
purpose. 

‘To Mr. Eaton Stone, Equestrian—presented by numerous friends—-as an evidence of 
. their esteem for him as a man, and his accomplishments as an artist.’ 

Coming to this city from the South, unheralded as a performer, and al- 
most unknown as a man, you have, in a brief engagement, pleased and as- 
tonished the Philadelphia Public, and successfully established your fame 
as among the best riders of the day; while in your private life and social 
intercourse, you have been no less fortunate in making friends, by your 

modest and unobtrusive deportment. 


performances, but by the unequalled fascination of the stage effects pro- : It gives me pleasure, therefore, to be the intermediary of the wishes of 


duced by him. His pieces, however trifling in incident, have always been 
produced admirably, and better in respect to consistent and harmonious 
appointments—striking‘and effective tableaux, than in any theatre in this 
city. He established and maintained prices of admission, which opened 
his theatre to the million, and when in health always anticipated his 
brethren in the production of foreign vaudevilles adapted to the New 
York stage. He has contributed much to the enjoyment of the people of 
this city, and has always secured a company, which taken together, has 
been better than at any of the theatres, in our opinion. We need not say 
that we regret the closing of the Olympic. There are many reminiscen- 
ces conneeted with it, which makes it grateful to us, and we shall ever 
think of it with pleasure. 

Italian Opera.—We have attended all the benefits for the principal per- 
formers at this establishment, and regret to say that they have not been 
as well attended as they deserve. It looks to us too selfish and mercenary 
on the part of the subscribers to absent themselves on these occasions, for 
we think that the least compliment they could pay to the singers and the 
management, would be to be liberal where their liberality would be felt 
and appreciated. After a long season, where the artists have exerted 
themselves to the utmost to contribute to the pleasure of the audience, 
the least the audience could do in return would be, to reward the benefi- 
ciaries as they deserve—and while we do justice to those ‘ chosen few’ of 
the subscribers who have carried out our views, we think that the ‘ ab- 
sentees’ are entitled to censure. However, the only rule for Mr. Maret- 
zek to work upon hereafter, is to include the benefits in the subscription 
nights, and thus to secure to the artists a profitable benefit. This will 
obviate the difficulty in future, and will by no means be disagreeable to 
the subscribers. 

Dramatic and Poetic Readings.—Mrs. Emily Pierpont Lesdernier, 
late of Boston, will introduce herself to a New York audience, at the So- 
ciety Library, 346 Broadway, on this (Saturday) evening. Readings to 
commence at half-past 7 o’clock. Tickets 50 cents each. 

Messrs. Bradbury & Nash, with their thousand little folks, are, we un- 
derstand, to give one of their Annual Musical Festivals at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening of next week. Of course there will be 
a cr owded house. 

American Museum.—Any person wishing to enjoy himself for a couple 
of hours in the afternoon or evening, cannot do better than pay a visit to 
the Museum, where may be seen the original and matchless Jim Crow. 
His acting alone is worth the 25 cts., but the General Tom Thumb, and 
Hale, the giant, are rich features that can be seen at the same time. 

‘O_p Curp.,—Wonder what he is about in town justnow? There’s 
something moving—we know there is—he looks so wery mysterious. We 
are glad to see he looks first-rate, too. Richmond has agreed with him— 
but what is he about in these diggins? Du tell ! 

Bayne’s Panoramas Voyage to Europe is open every evening, and also 
«on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. It is well worth going to see. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is playing at the St. Charles, New Orleans, to 
“very good houses. 

Collins, the Irish comedian and* vocalist, is playing at the American 
Theatre, New Orleans, to crammed houses. He has been re-engaged, his 
efforts have proved so successful. 

Miss Davenport is playing a brilliant engagement at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Hudson, the Irish comedian, is playing in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

Miss Julia Dean is playing at Cincinnati. 

Levi J. North and J. W. Jones have purchased the interest of S. P. 
Stickney in the New Orleans Circus, at present in Mobile. 

Miss Reap is now at Louisville. Our friend Prentice, of the ‘ Louis- 
ville Journal,’ thus speaks of her::— 

Miss Read is a woman of genius. She is well known to fame, both as 

a writer of prose and poetry. Her study of the Bard of Avon has been 
to her a labor of love, and she reads him as if inspired by a soul kindred 


to hisown. * * * Miss R. has a voice of great compass and modula- 
tion, which she manages with consummate skill. 


Richmond.—Y ears passed have not looked on so prosperous a theatrical 





| others, and to assure you that my feelings go along with theirs, in this 
tribute of their regard, and trust that elsewhere, as here, your profes- 
sional engagements may be crowned with success, and your private career 
_be one of health and happiness. 
Mr. Stone replied, in a few modest and unassuming remarks :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—I accept with pleasure this high mark of your 

, esteem. The honor you do me is indeed great, and I fear far beyond my 

deserving. If in my humble endeavors to please I have succeeded, this, 

in itself, is a great reward ; but when you see fit to add to this so beauti- 

_ ful a testimonial, words are inadequate to express the feelings of my 
heart. 

In the life of every man, there are certain occurrences to serve as land - 
marks in his path of life; this evening will be one to which, in after 
years, I will look with pride and gratification ; and although distant from 
you, believe me, that the kindliest feelings of my heart will cling to the 
memory of this night, as the ivy does to the oak, and ne’er let go its hold 
: til death. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart, and 
bid you an affectionate farewell. 

Mr. Stone is now playing at the Bowery here, with brilliant success. 


We understand his benefit will take place on Wednesday evening next. 


A RICH SCENE IN AN AUCTION ROOM. 
BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 

Dear ‘ Spirit.,—A few days agoI chanced to stumble into an auction 
sale of damaged dry goods, where the biddings were ‘ spirited,’ and the 
large crowd of males and females were vieing with each other in their 
offers, when a pair of blankets were put up, and a dozen bids were in- 
stantly raised for them. The puzzled auctioneer, however, caught up the 
highest, which was, I think, a dollar, from a female who seemed deter- 
mined to have them at any price, when, ere he could say ‘ going,’ a male 
voice eried out, ‘ Dollar fifty,’ from the opposite side of the room. 

‘Two dollars,’ echoed the woman, elbowing her way through the dense 
mass of females, who were separated from the males by along counter, 
upon which the glib-tongued functionary walked to and fro with the 
goods. 

Turning to the other side, he commenced anew his stereotype vocabu- 
lary of choice and amusing ‘figures of speech,’ till he touched on the 
finale. 

‘ Two fifty,’ nodded the man. 

‘ Thank ye, sir; going at two fifty.’ 

‘Three ’ screamed the woman. 

‘ Four,’ replied the man. 

‘Gin the fifty,’ said the auctioneer, turning to the woman with a half 
suppressed smile on his small, sober visage. 

A nod from the woman. 

‘ Four fifty, I'm offered; gin me five ? Come, don’t be afraid; they’re 
worth double the money.’ 

‘Yes, and that’s all.’ 

‘Sold! cried the dealer in hammers, almost bursting with laughter, 
‘to Capt. Smith (not John), for five dollars.’ 

‘Smith ! cried the woman, ‘ what my husband, raising herself on tip- 
toe, to catch a glance at him. ‘ Why, you good-for-nothing man: you've 
been bidding against your wife! Oh, you impudence! but I won’t have 
them in the house.’ 

I vamosed then, and fortunately thought of the ‘Spirit,’ to show ’em 
up for the benefit of your readers. Yours, ) ae Ae «8 





The first number of the Twentieth Volume of ‘ The New York Spirit of 
the Times,’ was issued on Saturday last, arrayed in typographical habili- 
ments entirely new and extremely tasteful—thus presenting an outward 
and significant token of internal health and strength. ‘ The freshness, ori- 
ginality and general excellence of this journal, have justly earned for it 
an enviable reputation. It stands, as a a and as the vehi- 
cle of three-fourths of thé wit originated in the Union, without a rival on 
the American Continent. It has won its way by merit alone ;—it struck 
out its own path, a new and untried one—and though for years the most 
disheartening obstacles intervened, it has triumphed over all opposition— 
created a literature peculiar to itself, rich, racy, buoyant and healthful 
—and disseminated, far and wide, a taste for the enjoyment of its mental 
treasures, which is constantly expanding, and as constantly increasing 
the popularity of the ‘Spirit.’ The high-minded publisher (unlike his 


season as the present one. The company is excellent. Mrs. Melinda] city contemporaries generally,) despises the practice of hectoring and 
Jones and Hield taking the lead—while for comedians, there are Chippen- badgering the country press for puffs; hence, the commendations which 
dale, John Sefton, and Sloan. If unlighted cities, villages, &., keep & the ‘Spirit’? everywhere receives flow spontaneously from its gratified ad- 


sharp look-out, the latter will illuminate; them at a price that will make 


+ gas evaporate. Sloan, we learn, has, or is about to, patent a most extra- 
ordinary and powerful portable light. 


mirers, and truly embody their opinions of its unsurpassed merits. 

Each number of the ‘ Spirit’ contains twelve large and compactly print- 
ed pages. It is published weekly by John Richards, No. 1 Barclay-street, 
New-York, at $5 per annum, in advance. Wm. T. Porter, Esq., its ac- 


Fire! Fire /—Norfolk and Petersburg Theatres have been burnt to the complished editor, has directed its columns from its first establishment, 


ground. Quite as well—they were of no use to any body. Richmond 


look out !—fires theatric seem epidemic in the Old Dominion. 


and like good wine, improves by age. May his altitude, mentally and 
physically, tower for aye, even as at present, a full ‘head and shoulders’ 
above his contemporaries. Sussex Register. 


s 





The Spirit of the Times.—This excellent Journal is published y,. 
ly in New York in quarto form, and contains 12 pages of substantia| ma; 
ter, devoted to the Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature anq th 
Stage, and is a journal to which every sportsman and gentleman s),,) 
bea subscriber. Edited by Wm. T. Porter, ‘ The Tall Bon of York’, 
subscriber by remitting $5 will receive three steel engravings and q mJ 
of the ne throughout the year> A new volume has just beep on 
menced, and all who wish to examine a specimen can do so by calliny 
our office. People’s Ow, 
The New York ‘ Spirit’—Twentieth Volume.—We take pleasure , 
calling attention to the fact that that tip-top sporting Journal, the: Ney 
York Spirit of the Times,’ has just entered upon its twentieth yolyy, 
Col. Porter makes this paper just what such a publication should be: ,,. 
' his list of correspondents are by far the choicest ‘ spirits’ to be found y),, 
| this continent. Weare happy to learn that its prospects were § po,., 
| better,’ as Copperfield has it; if any body gets ahead of the gallant (), 
/nel, why, they must drive a faster horse—that’s all. The last nuy),, 
is elegantly printed—on new type, throughout—and sucha ‘feast of ; 

things’ as the first number of the new volume presents, is by no moe, 
common. Success continue to attend this capital paper. ‘ 


Ul, 


American Unioy 

The New York Volunteers.—It is stated in the New York ‘ Globe, th, 
| of the 895 who first joined the New York Volunteers, and 280 subsequent 
added, only 170 can be accounted for. These have formed an associat, 
among themselves, and by the aid of contributions, balls, concerts, \, 
have given $3 a week to each, to 22 of their number on the sick |i, 
There are between sixty and seventy members in the association, and , 
addition to those on the sick list, there are many others whose healt) 
not good, nor ever will be, who are in needy circumstances. We |), 
there will be no delay in the action of the Legislature or their behalf — 
Albany Evoning Atla 

Retired List for the Army.—Mr. Burt, Chairman of the Committee , 
Military affairs in the House of Representatives, has reported a bill p», 
viding for a retired list, whereby superannuated officers shall lay back », 
their pay proper, and brevet rank, and service salary given to the actiy, 
officers. This bill, though not in the main what we should like, is an jy 
provement upon the present system. Most of the regiments are nomina| 
commanded by men who in time of war are incapacitated, from age, to 4; 
tend to their duties. During the war with Mexico some regiments |, 
not a single staff officer. One was commanded throughout the battles 
the Valley by a Captain, and another by a Lieutenant. Another was, 
tually commanded by a Captain, though a superannuated Major had nom; 
nal charge of it. 

The battles in Mexico were fought and won principally by the you 
officers. The old men were mostly at home—a very proper place for the: 
—and did not make their appearance in the country until the hard wor, 
was over. But they then took command, and, of course, the extra pay 


as they chose to accept it. We hope that Mr. Bart’s bill will pass. 
N. Y. Sunday Courier 
Death of Capt. May.—The St. Louis Union, of the 19th ult., contain 
an account of the life and death of this young officer, who won the earlie: 


Union,) in San Francisco, after a short illness, from scurvy and bronch 
tis, produced by a long and very disagreeable passage from New York : 
that place, by the course of Cape Horn. At the period of his death | 
was about 27 years of age, in the very prime of his manhood and } 
hopes. 


which their juniors had so gloriously earned, and should have had as |); 


laurels that were gathered in the late Mexican war. He died (says th 





BAYNE’S VOYAGE TO EUROPE. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING, 
AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, BROADWAY, 
AYNE’S Original celebrated series of gigantic Panoramas. entitled, A Voyage to | 


pool, London, from the Thames, (passing under the bridges.) and ending with a magnif 
cent view of the Thames Tunnel, brilliantly illuminated. and both banks of the beautif 
river Rhine, exhibited in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, B: 
timore, and Washington, to upwards of 300.000 persons. 


Admittance 25 Cents—Children under 12, 15 Cents. Doors open at 6}; commen 
moving at 7}. 
An Exhibition on Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at 3 o'clock. [Mr 9-1m 





ROYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO. 
M* BESNARD having leased this retently erected, neat, and commodious theat 
announces his intention of letting it for periods to suit Artists visiting Toron 
(now the seat of Government in Canada). Application to be made to T. P. BESNAI 





No. 55 King Street West, Toronto, C. W. {Jan 5-60 
RACE COURSE FOR RENT. 

ra ae Undersigned wishes to rent the well known and long established St. Louis R 

Course. with all the stands, stables. and other fixtures; and also the commod! 

house attached thereto, known as the Prairie House. Allin first rate order, and will 


let to a good tenant on the most favorable terms. Possession given immediately. Apply 
the premises. JOHN SHANNON 
Mr 9-6t] 





THE EYE. 
R. WHEELER, Oculist. 28 Barclay Street, N. Y., respectfully informs the public, t 
the unprecedented success attending his treatment of the various (hitherto consid 
ed incurable.) diseases of the Eye, enables him, with confidence. to refer such of the 
flicted who may be unacquainted with him, to his mild mode of treating the disorder: 


the organ, to numerous restored patients. in the first class of society, and he invites th 
who are in want of Artificial Eyes, to call upon him. having just imported from Par 
most beautiful selection and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natu 


organ, and defy the strictest scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made fora rogu 
supply, the faculty will be furnished with them upon low terms. 

Office hours from 9 to 3 o'clock, P. M. 

A pamphlet with remarkable cures by Dr. Wheeler, can be had gratuitously at his 
sidence. {Mr 


AT THE SIGN OF 
“THIS WAS THE MAN, AND THIS IS THE MAN,” 
No. 280 BROADWAY, N. Y.. 
may be found 

ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, 
HE legitimate American!!! Historical Dress Maker, and Patantee of that sple 
and universaly admired article, for all its various uses Gilt and Silvered Leat! 
which he has, and continues to manufacture, in all its brilliancy, any time these f 
years. Vivat Res Publica! [Ap’ 


GUITARS. 
ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want of a good Guitar, will find it to theirs 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The: 
periority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish. tone, and (what is the most importa: 
facility in execution, is too well known to need any recommendation. 

Orders from any part of the United States. stating the quality of guitar wanted.» 
price. will be promptly attenfed to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a per! 
instrument in every resqect, and warranted as such. 

Sold at manufacturers’ prices, wholesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up stairs, only 

JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guita 

No connection with the store below. [Oct 21-t 














TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wa. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “ NaroLeon or tHE Tunr. 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of * La Syiphide"’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness 


BOSTON, WAGNER. MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 


THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STA 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREE£! 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 


eo 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—one insertion - - $100 
Do. do. do. Three months’ - 5 6,00 
Do. do. do. Six months - - 9,00 


Do. do. do. One year - - " 15,00 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 





Extra copies of the Excravines to be had at One Dollar each. . 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blook Stock, to be a‘\trese™ 
Ww. T. Porter. 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun Richarps. 

we All letters to be post paid. 





rope, embracing magnificent views of Boston. its harbor. Halifax. the Atlantic, Live 
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